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LAST MONTH AS WE CELEBRATED FOUNDERS DAY, we 
looked back with reverence and gratitude to a con- 
ference that took place in Washington, D C., in 
February 1897—the conference at which the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers was or- 
ganized. This month we look forward with pride 
and high expectation to another conference in 
Washington, the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, to be held 
from March 27 to April 2. Sixty-three years sepa- 
rate these two momentous meetings. Yet they are 
closely linked. 

The primary purpose of the 1897 conference was 
to focus the nation’s attention on its children—to 
make the nation, as Mrs. Birney said, “recognize 
the supreme importance of the child.”’ Its other 
goals were to promote knowledge about children 
and to spur action to do for children the things that 
sorely needed doing. 

To that conference, called by Alice Birney and 
Phoebe Hearst, came three hundred delegates from 
women’s organizations. But more than two thou- 
sand other persons, concerned or curious, poured 
into the Arlington Hotel, so that meetings had to 
be moved to more spacious quarters. Reporting on 
the conference, the Christian Herald and Signs of the 
Times said, ‘“The remarkable body of American 
women who met there were drawn thither by an 
object whose importance reaches far beyond the 
scope of ordinary legislation, and which has a 
closer relation to the future happiness and pros- 
perity of our nation than any measure Congress has 
now before it.” 


Clearly the 1897 conference succeeded in its bold 
purpose of arousing the nation to its responsibility 
for young people. As proof we have the fact that 
for the sixth time in this century an American 
president has called a national conference to con- 
sider the welfare of America’s children. In President 
Eisenhower’s call to the Conference, we hear un- 
mistakably the echo of Mrs. Birney’s words. Speak- 
ing of previous White House conferences the Presi- 
dent said, they “have contributed much to our 
present recognition of the importance of children and 
youth and their full development to our national future.” 
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for the Sixties 


It is worth noting, too, that when President 
Theodore Roosevelt called the first White House 
Conference in 1909 he was serving as chairman of 
the advisory council of the National Congress. It 
was a service in which he delighted, for he wrote 
to the Congress president, “‘I feel that your Con- 
gress . . . is the association for which I care most 
among all the associations of either sex with which 
I have been brought into contact. . . . You are 
all dealing with the really vital things in life.”’ 

To see how truly the concern for children gen- 
erated by the National Congress has become a na- 
tional concern, we need only look at the groups 
that will gather this month in Washington. Mothers 
will be there as they were at the 1897 conference, 
but every professional, governmental, and volun- 
tary group whose work or study bears on children 
will be represented. Participants will reflect the 
whole of America: male and female, rural and 
urban, industrial, agricultural, and professional. In 
addition to laymen, there will be psychologists, 
sociologists, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
social workers, businessmen, scientists, economists, 
and government officials. Because of lack of space, 
the Conference is limited to seven thousand dele- 
gates, but millions of people will follow with in- 
tense interest newspaper, radio, and T'V reports of 
the Conference proceedings. 


The promotion of knowledge about children is 
one of the aims of the White House Conference, as 
it was of the 1897 National Congress conference 
and of every later Congress meeting. Since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower issued the Conference call in May 
1958, more than a million persons, including many 
P.T.A. members, have been engaged in surveys, 
studies, and other fact-finding activities of their 
state committees. Distinguished experts in various 
fields have prepared three volumes of research 
papers. The federal government’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth has 
produced a book of graphic statistical data, and 
hundreds of national organizations have con- 
tributed valuable information. The Conference 
represents a magnificent, massive, concerted effort 
to bring together all the useful knowledge about 
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children that has accumulated from research and 
experience during the last ten years. 

The Conference will focus on the effects of our 
rapidly changing world upon young Americans. 
It will appraise the ideals and values that shape 
their conduct and aspirations. It will study the 
forces that influence individual fulfillment—the 
home, school, church, mass media, economic con- 
ditions, community life, scientific and technological 
developments. The purpose of the Conference is to 
“promote opportunities for children and youth to 
realize their full potential for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity.” 

Like our 1897 meeting, the 1960 White House 
Conference seeks to provide a powerful impetus to 
do the things that sorely need doing. It seeks to 
send participants back to their home communities 
determined to provide opportunities that are good 
for children. Small wonder, then, that P.T.A. 
members regard the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth with a kind of possessive pride 
and fervent hope. Its aims are our aims. 


In many ways the 1960 Conference is the cul- 
mination of the aspirations embodied in that first 
conference of the National Congress—to generate 
national concern for children; continuing, wide- 
spread study of their needs; and intense, intelligent, 
common endeavor to provide opportunities for all 
children to grow into responsible, mature human 
beings, their lives richly creative and graced with 
freedom and dignity. 

From the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference will come, as Mrs. Katherine Oettinger, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, has said, “rich 
findings, imaginative ideas, and progressive meas- 
ures which we then can seed into programs for 
children everywhere in the nation during the com- 
ing decade.” Surely this is a worthy P.T.A. assign- 
ment for the sixties. 


‘Gc ao. ms kes: 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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WHAT wouLp you do if, one fine morning after a 
teen-age party in your home, you discovered that the 
cokes and ginger ale had been surreptitiously spiked 
with vodka? As a conscientious parent you had chap- 
eroned the affair, though as unobtrusively as possible. 
A few of the boys and girls had seemed somewhat 
silly to adult eyes, but that wasn’t unusual. It never 
occurred to you that your children or any of their 
delightful friends would be guilty of drinking. 

This is what happened to parents of my acquaint- 
ance not long ago, and it didn’t ease their minds 
when their seventeen-year-old son informed them that 
“everyone” was doing it. After all, they had been 
aware of the public’s growing alarm about teen-age 
drinking. They recalled recurrent newspaper head- 
lines warning that TEENS SEEK BOTTLED COURAGE TO 
SOLVE PROBLEMS OF TEEN TOSSPOTS FIND BARS ARE 
OPEN; HIT-THE-BOTTLE GAME SPREADING. 

Like many other citizens, they sometimes got the 
impression that quite a few adolescent parties are 
drunken brawls, that sharp rises in delinquency and 
unwed motherhood can be traced to the guzzling of 
alcohol, and that most high school students are for- 
ever trying to cope with their growing pains by 
recourse to the handiest fifth. All this they had read 
and heard, but they never imagined that it would 
happen “in our home!” 


play in your life? 
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Society 


Don’t Panic » Plan 

Fortunately our friends stifled the impulse to panic 
and handled the situation sensibly. They recognized 
the symptoms of adolescent growing pains without 
condoning the use of alcoholic panaceas. As reason- 
able people they could admit that many adults par- 
ticipate in this widespread custom. But they also 
recognized the difference between moderate drinking 
by an adult and the sneaking of drinks by an adoles- 
cent who falsely hopes this will prove his manhood. 
What's more, they had the good judgment to realize 
that this simple episode was not going to condemn 
either their son or his friends to a fast slide on the 
Skid Row toboggan. 

Although there has never been a reliable nation- 
wide survey of teen-age drinking, it is apparently 
increasing and, within limits, is fairly common in 
American society. Careful regional studies have in- 
dicated a definite trend. In Nassau County, New 
York, for example, a thousand adolescents were asked 
how old they were when they had first tasted alco- 
holic drinks. Seventy per cent said they had sampled 
alcoholic beverages by the time they were fourteen; 
the percentage increased to go by the age of sixteen. 
A Michigan study revealed that one third of 2,247 
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junior and senior high school students drank occa- 
sionally and that nine out of every ten students in 
their last two years of high school had taken at least 
one drink. Similar conditions have been found in 
other localities. 

Nevertheless these statistics do not justify the scare 
headlines, especially those that bombard the public 
with so-called facts about drinking as a cause of 
delinquency. No such cause-and-effect relationship 
has ever been verified. Certainly many, but not all, 
delinquents drink, and excessive imbibing seems to 
be a characteristic of some hoodlum gangs. These 
boys and girls, however, are delinquents with tragic 
emotional and social deformities that have been 
shaped through the years. Their problems did not 
originate in drinking. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that drinking is one way in which 
they express their personalities. They drink because 
they are delinquent; they are not delinquent because 
they drink. Juvenile delinquency and juvenile drink- 
ing, then, are two different phenomena and should 
not be confused. 

But we are concerned primarily with average boys 
and girls, most of whom are not delinquent. Explo- 
sive reactions to incomplete data have tended to 
blind parents, teachers, and law enforcement officials 
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to one fact: While a lot of teen-agers may drink, most 
of them do not drink much. In our alarm we forget 
that for statistical purposes a teen-age drinker is any- 
one who has had a drink. A large number of teen- 
agers never take more than that first drink except 
perhaps for an occasional sip in the family circle. 

Most adolescents who drink are introduced to 
alcohol in their homes under parental supervision. 
The atmosphere in which this introduction occurs 
is of vital importance in molding future attitudes. 
There is a difference between the boy who gets the 
idea from his father that he has to drink “to be a 
man” (in some circles it is “learning to drink like 
a gentleman”) and the boy who is taught to regard 
drinking as an established custom that he can choose 
either to reject or to accept in moderation. There 
is a difference between the girl who drinks because 
it is a deliciously wicked thing to do and the one 
who can accept an occasional drink like the adult 
she is striving to be. 

Another point should be noted here, before we 
go on: In our discussion of teen-age drinking, we 
are concerned mostly with beer and wine. For several 
reasons, among which fear and economics play stellar 
roles, young people very seldom indulge in hard 
liquor. 

What about the teen-agers who drink more than 
occasionally and who drink outside their homes? 
(Many do—perhaps even more than we know about.) 
According to one survey, the young people in this 
group think of their home drinking as mere “tast- 
ing.” Their “serious” drinking is done at places re- 
moved from adult scrutiny. 

Isn’t it rather strange that we adults seem so sur- 
prised at the extent of this practice? Have we, per- 
haps, forgotten that these boys and girls are coming 
of age in a country where seventy million adults 
drink to some extent? Teen-agers are not insulated 
organisms. They are continuously susceptible to the 
stresses and strains, the pleasures and pains of the 
society they live in. They did not invent the custom 
of drinking, but many inevitably learn it. Indeed 
their patterns of drinking quite faithfully mirror 
those of their elders. The city youth, for instance, 
drinks more than his rural counterpart. Drinking 
habits vary with national origin, family income, and 
educational and religious backgrounds, and these 
tend to be reflected in the children. 


The Thinking Behind Drinking 


Why do adolescents drink? As might be expected, 
their motives are varied. The “bottled courage’’ men- 
tioned in the quoted headline is a fairly common 
one. Many adolescents admit that they take an occa- 
sional drink to conquer shyness in social groups— 
and there are few living creatures as self-conscious 
as some high school boys at a dance. It is an excru- 
ciating experience, heavily weighted with the fear of 
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making a fool of oneself. A drink or two will lull the 
terror temporarily. A shy lad may even become the 
life of the party for a time, although his exuberance 
doesn't last and the letdown is horrible. 

Alcohol, we know, is essentially a depressant rather 
than a stimulant, but since it depresses the inhibi- 
tions first, it has the immediate effect of a stimulant 
and may transform Timid Tom into quite a gay boy 
for a while. The cure for adolescent shyness, of 
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course, is not liquor but inner security, but this, 
unfortunately, is not nourished in some families. 

Other young people, especially girls, are afraid 
they will be unpopular unless they drink, and the 
need of young people to be accepted and popular can 
exert irresistible pressures. A more enduring popu- 
larity can be built on the constructive exploitation 
of personality assets and talents, but, again, many 
teen-agers have not learned how to do it. 

Still others say that a drink or two enables them 
to quell their feelings of inadequacy—surely a motive 
that is not the exclusive property of adolescents. 

Reasons like these are just as important as is the 
plain, garden variety: adolescent rebellion against the 
stuffy world of parents and other adults. But the most 
powerful motive is the constant struggle to achieve 
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grown-up status. In this they are aided and abetted 
by adults themselves far more than most of us are 
willing to admit. 

Teen-agers often find in drinking a significance 
that goes far beyond simple indulgence in an off- 
beat recreational activity. For them it is above all 
a symbol of the last step from adolescence to adult- 
hood. Interestingly enough, a number of surveys have 
revealed the extraordinary popularity of alcoholic 
beverages at graduation parties. Many teen-agers do 
their first drinking away from home at these affairs. 
It is “commencement” in more ways than one. To- 
night we are men and women, they think as they set 
out for the graduation dance. What better way to 
prove it than to adopt the one social custom that 
seems to validate the change? 

If this is faulty reasoning (and it is), the fault 
lies not with our children but with ourselves. In 
advertisements, in the movies, on television, and in 
locker-room conversation, the relationship between 
drinking and masculinity or seductive femininity is 
repeatedly emphasized. Moreover, though we may 
not be enthusiastic about what is so often regarded 
as a premature coveting of adult privileges, we can- 
not ignore this fact: Not only does our society impose 
adult obligations, such as military service, on teen- 
agers, but it grants them certain adult privileges, 
such as driving a car. Obviously there are dangers in 
drinking, and if one drinks one may get into trouble. 
Driving an automobile, however, is at least equally 
dangerous. No matter where, when, or how one 
drives, a serious accident is always possible. True, it 
is unlikely that either driving or drinking will be 
outlawed, although we can continue to hope for less 
mixing of the two at all age levels. 


The Best Stimulant—Reason 


Our misgivings may cause discomfort, but no one 
is helped by irrational viewing with alarm or the 
anguished wringing of parental hands. The responsi- 
bility of parents and teachers is to disseminate sound 
information in an atmosphere free from unnecessary 
heat and prejudice. The eventual choice, whether to 
drink moderately or not to drink at all, may not be 
crucially important. There are happy and well- 
adjusted people in both camps. It is supremely im- 
portant, however, that the decisions of young people 
be made with discretion and common sense and in 
accordance with their conscience, The attitudes and 
behavior of adults play a vital role in making such 
decisions possible. 





To be continued next month with a discussion, by 
the author, of another phase of the subject of alcohol 
and society’s responsibility for dealing with it. Her- 
man E. Krimmel is director of casework services at the 
Cleveland Center on Alcoholism. 
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Higher Educat 


WHAT PLANS do you have for financing a college edu- 
cation for your children—assuming they want to go 
to college and have the necessary ability? 

A college education is going to cost a considerable 
amount of money. It will cost more in the future 
than at present because our institutions of higher 
learning are in financial trouble. They are now 
spending four billion dollars annually. When enroll- 
ment rises to six or more millions by 1970, they will 
need at least eleven billion dollars. Part of this will 
come from government, part from gifts. Part may be 
made up of money saved by more efficient operation 
of the school plants. But there will still be a large 
gap, and this means higher tuition rates for the 
student. 

Yet the rise in tuition will not be so serious as it 
may seem at first, because by 1970 the average non- 
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Shakespeare’s Polonius counseled his son, ‘Neither 
a borrower nor a lender be.’ A sage economist, 
Seymour E. Harris, has different advice. Borrowing 
for a college education, he holds, is a prudent 

act, with benefits for both the borrowers and the 


institutions of higher education. 


farm family income should have risen from more 
than six thousand dollars to more than eight thou- 
sand. Moreover, the average “college’’ family has a 
higher income than the average “‘noncollege” family. 

Even so, the cost of sending one or more children 
to college today is going to strain the budgets of a 
great many American families. Some of my own col- 
leagues with teen-age youngsters are facing serious 
financial problems. I have talked to them and their 
wives and have heard the same story from many of 
them. Though they are prepared to borrow money 
on homes—that is, finance their homes through mort- 
gages—they say they will never encourage their chil- 
dren to mortgage their futures by borrowing for 
college expenses. 

This is a surprising point of view, considering that 
the average American family is in debt more than 
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Books and Supplies 100 100 100 


Tuition and fees 


Private Private State 
Liberal Arts Uni ity in Unis ity in 
College large City Smoll City 


$1,000 | $1,000 $300 





Room Rent 260 275 
Board 500 500 
Travel 100 100 ie 


Clothing and incidentals 300 250 250 





Total $2,260 | $1,500 | $1,525 | $1,000 











This table, based on figures in a McGraw-Hill survey on the cost of higher education, shows the 
average student’s approximate annual expenses in four types of institutions. 


Reprinted by permission of The New York Times. 


three thousand dollars for the relatively unproductive 
financing of such things as housing, automobiles, 
television sets, travel, and clothing. Yet it will cost the 
average college student only twenty to thirty dollars 
for financing the most productive investment of all. 
Is this the most sensible distribution of the use of 
credit? 


The Cash Value of an Education 

Consider what the lifetime income of the college 
graduate will be. At stable prices, per-capita income 
doubles roughly about every thirty to forty years. On 
the basis of this trend and on the assumption that 
there will be a minimum amount of inflation, the 
college student graduating today will earn about 
$750,000 during his lifetime. The Census Bureau has 
shown that on the average a college graduate earns 
$100,000 more than does a nongraduate. In the future 
the sum will probably rise to about $200,000., This 
figure, of course, is subject to some reservation, be- 
cause with the large outflow of college graduates the 
relative position of the graduate may be reduced to 
some extent. But the gains are large nevertheless. 

Now I don’t mean to say that college administra- 
tors or faculties should take credit for the graduate’s 
advantage in earning power. In the first place, those 
who go to college have more ability than others. For 
example, against a national average aptitude of 100, 
college graduates have an average of 120. Further- 
more, they are likely to have better connections. 

Once when I presented these views on the financial 
advantages of a college education to a Harvard group, 
the undergraduate newspaper, the Harvard Crimson, 
reported, ‘Professor Harris says that the Aga Khan 
has an income of a few million dollars because he 
went to Harvard.” Of course I don’t take this posi- 
tion. But there is no doubt that the college-trained 
man does learn how to think, how to write, how to 
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communicate generally, and how to form mature 
judgments. This helps in later life. In addition, an 
increasing number of occupations require a college 
degree as an entry credential. 

The case for borrowing money for college rests 
largely on the theory that to concentrate the costs 
of a college education into four years is a mistake. 
For the average family, paying the total costs in 
four years means that for this period about one 
third of the family income is committed to the col- 
lege education of one child. (And many families have 
several children of college age.) Why not distribute 
the burden over the lifetime of the child through a 
long-term program of saving and borrowing? 

The parent, for example, might set up an endow- 
ment insurance policy or a savings account for the 
child at age one and thus build up funds for his 
college education. This process enables compound 
interest to accumulate in favor of the child. In these 
days, however, when savings accounts earn only 
relatively low interest, it might be even wiser to 
put money into an investment trust, through which 
one can exploit the growth of the economy. But 
unfortunately only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation is in a position to do this, and an even smaller 
proportion seems willing to anticipate the financial 
burdens of higher education. Americans appear to 
prefer borrowing to saving. 

Hence I would suggest college loans on the mort- 
gage principle—that is, the house mortgage principle. 
Why not have a twenty- or forty-year loan program? 
A student could then borrow a thousand dollars a 
year, and the cost would amount roughly to only 
1 per cent of his lifetime income. Total payments on 
a loan of $4,000 under a 20-year 4 per cent loan 
would be $5,882 and under a 40-year 3 per cent loan, 
$6,920, or less than 1 per cent of an estimated life- 
time income of $750,000. Moreover, part of this might 
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be saved through tax remissions if the obligation to 
repay is a moral rather than a legal one. 

Those who would prefer to borrow for shorter 
periods, or who might want to make payments ac- 
cording to their economic capacities at different times 
during their married life, could make the necessary 
adjustments. 

The colleges have already had a long experience 
with such borrowing. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has had a wonderful program since the 
early 1930's. Repayments have been almost 100 per 
cent, and the loan fund now is larger than ever. 
Similar programs are in vogue at Harvard and many 
other colleges. The Ivy League group and, in fact, all 
the colleges that participate in the College Entrance 
Examination Board financial program tend to push 
loans much more than they did in the past. Students 
applying for financial help are asked to take part of 
it in scholarships and part in loans. 

Year by year more resources are becoming avail- 
able for large loan programs administered by colleges 
and universities. The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 has authorized federal contributions 
totaling $295,000,000 for student loans over the four- 
year period from 1959 to 1962. Probably this program 
will be extended later on, and Senator Johnson has 
promised to push a bill in which he proposes a fed- 
eral guarantee on loans to college students to assure 
low rates of interest. 

Under the 1958 Act it is possible for a student to 
borrow as much as one thousand dollars a year for 
five years from a college participating in the federal 
program. The interest rate is 3 per cent, and the 
student has ten years in which to repay the loan, 
with the possibility of an extension of time if he 
requires it. 


The Case for Credit 

Obviously long-term loan programs are a demo- 
cratic procedure because they enable young people to 
go to college who otherwise would not have the 
financial resources to do so. When payments must be 
concentrated into a few years, the result is to dis- 
courage many boys and girls who should go to col- 
lege. Every year probably a hundred thousand able 
young people fail to go because of financial need or 
for other reasons that are to some extent linked with 
financial problems. 

Another argument im favor of loan programs is 
that certain special advantages are associated with 
borrowing. Let me explain: 

We know that there is a tendency toward inflation 
in our economy; that is, each year our money has less 
value, buys a little less. If we can keep inflation down 
to 1 per cent a year, we shall be doing very well, and 
most experts would be satisfied with this level. We 
may well get more, and at times we have had more, 
although during a hundred and twenty years of 
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American history the inflation rate has been about 
144 per cent a year. But inflationary forces are 
stronger now—partly because of the stronger organi- 
zation of labor and partly because of the market con- 
trol of many businessmen. As the years go on, the 
total number of dollars will increase, not only be- 
cause of the inflationary process but also because 
each hour of work produces more goods, and there- 
fore income rises even at stable prices. 

It follows, then, that if a student borrows in 1960 
and pays back, let us say, in the year 2000, he is 
likely to pay back in dollars that are less valuable, 
more easily earned, and therefore much less burden- 
some, perhaps only one quarter as burdensome as 
they were in 1960. In this way we make society pay 
a portion of the costs of higher education—something 
it is unwilling or hesitant to do otherwise. 


Deterrents to Debt 

What are the objections to borrowing? The first 
objection is a moral one: that it is wrong to borrow. 
But our whole economy now operates on the basis 
ot borrowing. The government borrows, corporations 
borrow, individuals borrow. And without these loans 
the national economy would be much less healthy 
than it is. Borrowing is necessary in order to take 
off the market the large outflow of goods and serv- 
ices that are made available by a very productive 
economy. 

It is often said that the poor will never borrow 
for higher education. Why shouldn’t they? We know 
they borrow for all kinds of other purposes. Let us 
look at the income groups that most college students 
come from. Annual installment debt payments are 
made by the following percentages of families in 
the various income groups: $3,000-3,999, 48 per cent; 
$4,000-4,999, 60 per cent; $5,000—5,999, 57 per cent; 
$6,000-7,499, 65 per cent; $7,500-9,999, 57 per cent; 
$10,000 or more, 42 per cent. For all incomes the 
most frequent amount of payment is 10 to 19 per cent 
ot the disposable income of the spending unit. 

Another argument used against borrowing is that 
loans would never work for women students, because 
a debt would serve as a negative dowry. Girls, it is 
thought, would be reluctant or would refuse to ask 
their future husbands to assume this burden. In fact, 
a debt might mean the loss of a husband. But in 
talking to a number of presidents of women’s col- 
leges 1 discovered that use of credit is on the increase 
there. The New York Times recently made a similar 
statement. Furthermore, we should note that women 
make up only one third of the total number of col- 
lege graduates, and half of them stay on the labor 
market. And even if there is a problem here, it affects 
only one sixth of all college graduates and should not 
be used as an argument against the general practice 
of borrowing. 

Other people, particularly those associated with 
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the publicly financed colleges, object to a proposal for 
student loans on the ground that it will encourage 
higher tuition. True, it would be much more dif- 
ficult to increase tuition if additional loans and 
scholarships were not available. We have every hope, 
however, that funds for scholarships will increase 
from about one hundred million dollars available 
today to about five hundred million or a_ billion 
within ten years. In this way the poor but able boy 
and girl can be financed, and those students who 
meet minimum standards and lack adequate re- 
sources can also be helped, largely through loans. 

But the objection that loans and scholarships en- 
able colleges to increase their tuition seems to me an 
argument in their favor. For the colleges must have 
more money or the quality of college education will 
deteriorate. I do not believe that students who want 
to go to college will ever be kept out, but there is 
some question of what kind of education they will 
get if the colleges are not adequately financed. It does 
not seem to me that we can raise an additional seven 
billion dollars a year by 1970 from government and 
private gilts. Therefore to some extent college financ- 
ing will have to depend upon a rise in tuition. And 
if tuition has to be increased, why shouldn't we soften 
the blow by providing improved financial facilities 
for students? 


Planning by Parents 
Now let me return to the question with which I 
started: What plans do you have for financing your 


children’s college education? Are most parents mak- 
ing realistic plans? A recent national survey by Elmo 
Roper indicates that they are not. 

According to the survey 69 per cent of parents 
with children under eighteen expect their children 
to go to college. The higher the family income and 
the smaller the family, the more optimistic the expec- 
tations. The crucial obstacle for those not expecting 
to send children to college is lack of financial re- 
sources. Expectation of costs is $1,450 on the average, 
a sum substantially below what the likely average 
cost will be. 

About two thirds expect to use savings to finance 
their children’s education, and 41 per cent anticipate 
scholarships. Actually scholarships now provide help 
for only about 20 per cent of college students and 
finance only about 2 per cent of the total expenses 
of all students. The median amount saved last year 
by the 4o per cent who had a plan specifically for 
college expenses was $150. At this rate about fifteen 
years of savings would be required to finance one 
year of college. 

In short, too few parents are facing up to the 
problem of financing higher education. Better, more 
realistic planning is needed. For most students, sav- 
ings and scholarships will not be enough. Student 
employment and loans will have to fill the gap. 





Seymour E. Harris is Lucius Littauer professor of 
political economy at Harvard University. 








Still Achieving, Still Pursuing - 


There’s still plenty of excellence for parents and teachers to pursue as they work for the best 
possible schools for American children. Here’s a brief rundown on the situation in education today: 

Of every ten pupils in the fifth grade, only six will graduate from high school. Of every three 
who enter high school, only two will get a diploma. 

Among the top quarter of high school graduates, three boys in ten and four girls in ten will not 
go to college. 

The chances are one in fourteen that your child’s elementary school teacher this year does not 
have a college diploma. They are nine in ten that at some time during his elementary schooling one 
of his teachers will not be a college graduate. 

Only one elementary school in five now has a library. 

Nearly a fifth of the nation’s high schools offer neither physics nor chemistry. Nearly a fifth offer 
no plane geometry. Only half of the urban school systems last summer provided enrichment or 
remedial programs. 

‘There are still grave safety hazards in many schools. In 1957 there were 4,300 school and college 
fires. 

Teachers’ salaries average only $5,025 this year. Yet we need at least 135,000 qualified teachers 
right away. 

For more information to back up your own community’s effort toward better education, as 
well as for practical suggestions on effective action, write for Quality Education, the booklet from which 
these findings were taken. It’s free—as long as the supply lasts—from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Wings for la Mina 

In the veins of the farm worker of Uruguay, gaucho 
(cowboy) blood runs strong, and so does the gaucho’s love 
of independence. But rural citizens of the Cerro Largo 
department are learning a new lesson—that of cooperation 
for community betterment. Five years ago Miguel Soler, 
a Uruguayan rural teacher, returned home from school in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, to the sprawling, desperately poor vil- 
lage of La Mina. He had dedicated himself to the goal of 
bringing a better life to his fellow countrymen. 

At Soler’s suggestion, school authorities agreed to com- 
bine seven nearby rural schools into a “Nucleus” experi- 
mental school. Before long he had a staff of specialists in 
home economics, audio-visual aids, agricultural extension 
training, and public health. Adult education courses were 
formed—sewing and cooking for the women, literacy classes 
for everyone. The school set up a seed service for farmers, 
a demonstration garden, a poultry incubator. It established 
a dispensary. It organized youth clubs. 

To accomplish these wonders Miguel Soler, his wife, and 
their colleagues worked late every night by candlelight. 
To make their task even harder, communication was in- 
credibly difficult in this area one hundred miles square. 

After such grueling efforts success is sweet. Last year 
inspectors came to La Mina. Perhaps the experiment might 
now be ended, they suggested. Then an old man spoke for 
the entire village. “That would be taking away one of our 
wings,” he said. 

And so the blue-and-white flag of Uruguay still flutters 
over the low white school building that stands—and will 
continue to stand—for cooperation toward a better life. 


Night Watch 


Almost half the adult population of Britain watches TV 
during peak viewing hours, reports the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. The average viewer sits before the screen 
at least two hours every evening. But the higher a British- 
er’s educational level, the less time he devotes to TV. 


it Should Happen to a Dog 


Tokyo’s new apartment house has sun loggias, flush 
toilets, sun lamps, and soundproofing. But it hasn't relieved 
the housing shortage because only dogs live there—a hun- 
dred and fifty dogs destined for clinical experiments by the 
medical department of Keio University. The soundproof- 
ing? That’s to spare the ears of nearby residents when the 
apartment dwellers get together for a gab-fest. 


Widening World for Women 


When a teacher has no drawing paper to give her pupils, 
she can cover old newspapers with a mixture of calcium, 
starch, and water and thus produce a surface on which to 
draw. The children can make paints themselves or use tiny 
scraps of silk or cotton batik instead. That’s what chil- 
dren, teachers, and mothers are learning at Mary Saleh’s 
school in Bandung, Indonesia, for Indonesian schools lack 
many things that are common in American classrooms, 

Mrs. Saleh established her school nine years ago to help 
the government meet Indonesia’s great need for trained 
teachers. Twice she visited the United States to study and 
observe educational methods here. But her basic purpose 
is broader than elementary education. She hopes to change 
the attitudes of Indonesian women, so long subjected to 
their husbands and to the colonial government. 

To Mrs. Saleh’s school come eager mothers and even 
grandmothers from villages all the way from Java to 
Borneo. “If there is no building available, just spread a 
mat on the ground,” Mrs. Saleh advises her students. “Get 
the neighborhood children together. Keep them clean, tell 
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them the right kind of stories, teach them songs and games, 
keep them interested, and you will be doing a service to 
the country.” 

As the mothers return home to put these lessons into 
practice, village after village begins to enjoy the benefits 
of education. Equally important, women of all classes are 
coming to assume responsibilities beyond their own house- 
holds. They are taking their places in the community. 


“Let's Share the Care” 


Not charity but help; not philanthropy but interdepend- 
ence. This is the new approach to aiding underdeveloped 
countries that Paul G. Hoffman, managing director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, recently urged upon the 
Fund’s eighteen-nation governing council. The agency, 
which is not much more than a year old, has as its aim the 
giving of long-range development aid. “All countries, 
whether their incomes are high, medium, or low,” said Mr. 
Hoffman, “must in their own self-interest accept propor- 
tionate responsibility for a rapidly expanding world 
economy.” 

Mr. Hoffman toured Latin America several months ago 
and came back more strongly convinced than ever that 
underdeveloped areas need above all greater knowledge of 
their resources and trained personnel to use these resources 
effectively. Requests for aid from the Fund have been 
overwhelming; much more money is needed than has been 
pledged to date by the participating states. 

The most frequent requests are for assistance in irriga- 
tion and power projects. Others concern agriculture, live- 
stock and soil surveys or institutes, fisheries, meteorology, 
and various research and training programs. 


Sounds Fishy 


It’s easier to locate fish if you can hear them talking, 
especially if you can identify the different species by their 
“voices,” as Ghana fishermen do. So we are informed by 
S. K. Otoo, an official of the Bureau of Ghana Languages. 
The fisherman puts his paddle blade into the water. He 
grasps the handle with his little finger and the lower part 
of his palm, the other fingers being closed and the thumb 
placed over them. When he puts his ear to the hollow thus 
made, he can hear all the sounds from under the water, in- 
cluding the “conversation” of the fish. 
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Liberal Education 


A lifetime job and a lifetime joy—that’s 
a liberal education. What are you 
and your child’s teacher doing to place 


this priceless gift within his grasp? 


BERGEN EVANS 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE that the idea of a liberal educa- 
tion is almost exclusively associated with a college 
education. Because a liberal education can’t wait for 
college. Indeed, such a delay defeats all possibility 
of its attainment. 

\ liberal education can’t even wait for kinder- 
garten, since it is, in essence, the encouragement of 
curiosity and the questioning spirit. Its chief end is 
the creation of a habit of mind whose attributes are 
independence, justice, skepticism, moderation, and 
wisdom based on knowledge. It calls for the fullest 
use of the mind as the most precious of human 
possessions. 

It demands much of the schools but more of the 
parents, who must lead their children to think of 
inquiring and imagining and deducing and challeng- 
ing as natural processes, like eating and sleeping, not 
as something “required” intermittently at school. 

The foundations must be laid in the family, in 
the attitude at home toward asking perceptive ques- 
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tions and giving responsive answers. It is there that 
children learn to judge what are the means and what 
are the ends in life. It is there that they learn to 
respect or scorn fairness and honesty and decency 
and the dignity of the individual. The school takes 
over later, but it can only modify what has already 
been started. And of course the school never sup- 
plants the family. The family always continues as 
an influence, supporting or opposing the school. 


Minds Unlimited 

In school it isn’t wholly a matter of the curricu- 
lum, not nearly so much as propagandists for this or 
that group of courses would have us believe. The 
most vital things that can be instilled in a child to 
make him receptive to a liberal education are these: 
a desire to know, a sense of the pleasure and benefit 
of using his senses and faculties to the fullest, and 
an awareness of himself as a part of a continuing 
social process. Everyone has had the pleasure of see- 
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Can t Wait for College 


ing a child’s joy in showing off a recently acquired 
skill, his excitement as new possibilities open. A 
liberal education begins when this feeling is born, 
and lasts as long as it can be kept alive. Unless such 
desires are awakened in the child and kept alive, no 
“liberal” or “cultural” courses will do him much 
good. And as long as they are, a liberal education 
continues, up to the day of death. 

By the time a young person reaches college he 
must be prepared to take advantage of what is of- 
fered him. He won't become educated, past the most 
elementary stages, by mere passive reception. He is 
not an empty vessel to be filled with facts, but a 
living organism that learns through experience, 
and through learning enriches experience. 

But in order to take advantage, actively, of what 
is offered him, he must have had some experience in 
independent thinking, in asking questions and trying 
to find answers for them, in observing the world 
around him. He must have learned, somehow, to 
make his own explorations into the world of ideas— 
those “realms of gold” in which young Keats (who 
never went to college at all) traveled so extensively. 

Of course he has to know facts, and facts pile up 
on facts as new knowledge pours in upon us. The 
child who may hope to be a liberally educated adult 
has to know the basic things in the physical and 
biological sciences. He has to know some algebra and 
geometry and history and geography and a great deal 
of the literature both of his own language and of 
other languages. He must know some other lan- 
guages, too—know them well enough to read them, 
well enough to perceive how inseparable are thought 
and words and how subtly the way we speak affects 
what we think. 

A liberal education is often spoken of as if it were 
alternative to, or even opposed to, a scientific educa- 
tion. But this is wrong. One can be liberally edu- 
cated in the sciences and illiberally, pedantically, and 
purely functionally educated in the humanities. A 
liberal education today must include science. It 
would be impossible to think for oneself in the mod- 
ern world without knowing an immense number of 
scientific facts, and it probably has never been possi- 
ble to think for oneself without the breath and 
spirit of science. 

In our secondary schools both the sciences and the 
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humanities ought to be taught with more of a liberal, 
stimulating spirit than exists in many schools—for 
the sake of those boys and girls who will not go to 
college. There are still hundreds of thousands of 
them, and they too are citizens in whose judgments 
society has a life-and-death stake. Since a liberal edu- 
cation encourages the formation of values, self-ex- 
pression, and adherence to principles, it cannot be 
limited to young people who have the money to go 
to college. Society cannot afford that. 

No one should put off deciding on the final pur- 
pose of his education until college. It is lazy and 
dangerous to do so. After all, college lasts only four 
years, and there isn’t much that you can begin and 
end in that time. You certainly can’t get a liberal 
education in four years, as everybody knows. This is 
why history, literature, science, and mathematics are 
a part of all good high school courses. History and 
literature pass on our cultural heritage, and mathe- 
matics and the sciences—even the elementary, intro- 
ductory courses—teach a great deal about the nature 
of evidence, show what constitutes proof, and encour- 
age an open-minded approach to problems. Some say 
this is very little, but that little is precious. It’s more 
than many of our great-grandparents had—and they 
left us a sorry world for the lack of it, 

A liberal education, as distinguished from a voca- 
tional education with a specific job as a goal, must 
be fundamentally self-motivated. By the time a stu- 
dent reaches college he must have some notion of 
how to choose among the many courses available to 
him. A liberal education can’t be administered. The 
student must abstract and absorb it from everything 
around him—theaters, magazines, newspapers, con- 
certs, museums, television, and conversation. If his 
natural curiosity has not been stunted or his inter- 
ests too narrowly confined, and if he has some sense 
of the interrelationship of different fields of knowl- 
edge, he can do it. 

There is nothing wrong with vocational or “prac- 
tical” courses in themselves. What is wrong is allow- 
ing them to crowd out other courses that should 
help the student, develop. And permitting them to 
be the main part of a student’s education before he 
is old enough to choose for himself, or has definitely 
shown that he is incapable of anything better, is 
downright criminal. Such courses only make a man 
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1 better tool, and it is fundamental to democracy 
that no man is to be merely a tool of others. He 
must serve, and the better he is trained to serve, the 
more valuable he will be. But he must not only 
serve; he must also, as a citizen, vote and direct, de- 
cide, and assume responsibility. 


lars and Sense 


\ survey of college graduates, conducted several 
years ago, established the important fact that gradu- 
ates who had had a liberal arts training—whether 
alone or in addition to their specialized training— 
were far more active in civic and community affairs 
than were those who had had only a specialized 
training. And it is in such activity, from such peo- 


ple, that society reaps its returns for the expense of 
educating them. 

It is also true that a liberal education does not 
lessen “practical” abilities but actually increases 
them. The same survey provided some interesting 
figures on incomes. It showed that graduates who had 
taken specialized, vocational courses had higher in- 
comes than those who had taken only liberal arts. 
But those who had taken liberal arts in addition to 
their specialization had still higher incomes. The 
enlargement of the mind that a liberal training 
brings enables its possessor to attack any number of 
professional or specialized disciplines with advantage. 

\ boy may be trained, for example, to gather and 
write news stories in a course in journalism. But 
if he is able and hard working, if he shows signs of 
any abilities beyond chasing squad cars and ambu- 
lances, he is going to be given assignments that re- 
quire some knowledge. He doesn’t have to have ac- 
quired this specific knowledge in the classroom, but 
somewhere (and today the classroom is the easiest 
place) he must have learned how and where to get 
knowledge. Eventually, if he is very good, if he is the 
sort of newspaperman that any country which hopes 
to survive and preserve its liberties needs, he has to 
have a philosophic habit of mind over and above his 
knowledge, however extensive it may be. 

College, then, comes too late for the rudiments. 
If a man doesn’t start a liberal education before he 
gets to college, he may never get one. His intellectual 
habits will have already been formed—in classes that 
stress the immediate and the applicable, the service- 
able rather than the meditative. These courses, un- 
fortunately, appeal to the immature, especially those 
who come from homes where things of the mind are 
not understood. Such young people are likely to be 
restive under liberal arts requirements, because they 
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cannot perceive their usefulness. Yet life holds few 
disappointments more bitter than that felt by an 
exceptional man or woman who realizes too late that 
he has been denied the fullness of his own potential 
through lack of a proper education. 

A liberal education can’t wait for college because 
life is short. We need every bit of it to live with a 
maximum awareness. If we start at forty trying to 
improve our minds—as so many pathetically (and 
often futilely) do—we may discover that we haven't 
much to improve. 


Are We “Caught in the Act’? 

All action, at its inception, always gives a glow of 
satisfaction; something, at least, is now being done. 
But there is danger in despising the caution and 
longer preparation, the wise delays and hesitancies 
of the thoughtful. It is true also that the noble hue 
of resolution is often “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” and nothing at all gets done. But 
for us the danger of unconsidered, ill-informed action 
is greater. Our national temperament inclines to ac- 
tion, and it has never been more important that this 
impulse be directed by intelligence, knowledge, sym- 
pathy, and thought. 

In the past it may not have mattered greatly that 
our political leaders were often mediocrities. But 
now that the submerged billions of the earth are 
awakening and being fired with resentment against 
us, now that the earth has shrunk so that there is no 
isolation and seas offer no protection, now that we 
who share Western civilization are in a minority— 
it is obvious that our civilization could fall if our 
leaders and representatives are chosen because they 
are nice, ordinary people with “the common touch.” 
We need the uncommon touch. 

This demand comes at a time when the schools are 
overcrowded and teachers overworked, with an enor- 
mous population wave rolling toward them. Yet a 
liberal education makes great demands on a teacher's 
time and energy and intellect. Hence we must face 
the fact that without the proper teachers it probably 
won't be provided. 

Our crucial need is for more artist teachers, who 
are themselves liberally educated, who find life’s 
greatest satisfaction in the education of others. To 
get enough of them, to pay them enough to justify the 
expensive preparation they require, and to enable 
them to give their unworried, unresentful best ener- 
gies to their job—this is our number-one problem. 





Bergen Evans is professor of English at North- 
western University. The breadth of his own liberal 
education may be judged by the subjects of his books, 
which range all the way from A Natural History of 
Nonsense to A Dictionary of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Usage. 
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For National Library Week.—A color- 
ful kit full of promotion aids has been 
prepared to help teachers and youth 
groups plan National Library Week 
(April 3-9) activities for classroom and 
community. Keyed to the 1960 slogan, 
“Open Wonderful New Worlds—Wake 
Up and Read,” the kit contains a strik- 
ing poster, a reduction of the poster 
suitable for mounting, a four-color 
streamer, fifty attractive bookmarks, 
and a booklet on activities for youth. 
The kit is available for one dollar from 
National Library Week, 24 West Forti- 
eth Street, New York 18, New York. 
Deadline for orders: March 15. 


Computer's Blue Plate.—What's the 
least a man can spend per day for food, 


and still get the necessary vitamins and 
nutrients? This is the question asked 
by Brown University researchers of an 
IBM electronic computer, which duly 
reported the answer: twenty-one cents 
a day. The computer added that life 
can be sustained by a diet of just four 
foods: lard, beef liver, orange juice, 
and soybean meal. True, this sort of 
diet doesn’t rate high in taste appeal, 
and it does have a certain sameness. 
But then, what are variety and flavor 
toa computerr 


Russian for the Rusty.—Who are the 
three thousand students studying Rus- 
sian from television courses offered by 
George Washington University in 
Washington, D. C.? The largest num- 
ber are housewives, the university dis- 
covered after making a survey of stu- 
dents registered for the course. The 
women are eager to get the rust out of 
homebound brains and start learning 
again. The next largest group consists 
of scientists who are interested in Rus- 
sian research materials; then come cler- 
ical workers and students at all levels. 


And Think of the Conversation.—You 
have to have top qualifications to drive 
for a Montgomery, Alabama, cab com- 
pany, according to the company’s ad- 
vertisement in a local newspaper: “Ap- 
plicant must be in excellent health, 
neat in appearance, over twenty-five, 
bondable, have perfect driving record, 
and be a college graduate.” 


Four Decades of Hope for the Handi- 
capped.—The Easter Seal program to 
“give a crippled child a chance” is 
nearly forty years old, having started in 
1921. In that time hundreds of thou- 
sands of crippled children and adults 
have been rehabilitated with the aid 
of funds from the sale of Easter Seals. 
The 1960 Easter Seal campaign opens 
March 17 and continues until Easter 
Sunday, April 17. 


Saturated or Satiated?—The number of 
TV stations outside of the United 
States is growing at the rate of almost 
one a day and the number of sets by 
more than 17,000 a day. The increase 
is less spectacular in the United States, 
already 86 per cent saturated with both 
sets and stations. 


Book Funds for Schools.—The National 
Defense Education Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1958, can mean books for your 
school, says the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil. Don’t miss this opportunity to start 
or strengthen a school library. Under 
the Act, federal funds will be chan- 
neled through state education depart- 
ments to elementary and secondary 
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schools for the purchase of books and 
other publications in the fields of math, 
science, foreign languages, and guid- 
ance. To find out how your school can 
qualify for funds, the Council suggests 
writing your state library or state 
school library supervisor. Another 
source is the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron, Chicago 11, IHinois. 


Throwaway Clothes.—When your house 
dress needs laundering, would you like 
to throw it into the wastebasket instead 
of the washing machine? When Jane 
spills milk on her party frock, would 
you like to pop it down the incinerator 
instead of sending it to the cleaner? 
You may be able to soon, for inexpen- 
sive paper clothing is a possibility for 
the future. The Army, according to Sci- 
ence Service, is already testing cheap, 
disposable paper uniforms for soldiers. 


When National Congress Members 
Write to Congress.—Want your con- 
gressman to take your request (or re- 
monstrance or report or advice) with 
the seriousness it deserves? Follow these 
rules, says the National Education As- 
sociation: (1) Use his full name and 
address, correctly spelled. (2) Use plain 
or personal stationery rather than form 
letters or printed post cards. (3) Base 
your statements on facts, not rumors, 
impressions, or guesses. (4) Identify 
clearly any bill that you mention, if 
possible by name and number. (5) Be 
concise. Say all you need to say in the 
fewest possible words. (6) Be sincere and 
courteous, not flowery or threatening. 


Rolling Up a Record.—Soon you may 
receive a recording that has reached 
you rolled up in a mailing tube. You 
may find another one tucked away in 
a book, a magazine, or a cereal box. 
A combine of British, French, and 
American companies will soon produce 
a flexible, inexpensive record, only one 
eighth the weight and thickness of con- 
ventional records. It will be used by 
firms and organizations dealing in edu- 
cational, sales promotional mail-order, 
and similar materials. 


A Lodging for the Nightmare.—Sir 
Edmund Hillary, famed conqueror of 
Mount Everest, is on his way back to 
the Himalayas to look for that thus-far- 
mythical creature, the “abominable 
snowman.” The expedition is being 
financed by a Chicago firm, and it was 
an interested Chicagoan who, on being 
told that the abominable snowman is 
reported to be half man and half beast, 
inquired of Sir Edmund, “When you 
get it back here, will you check it in 
at the Palmer House Hotel or the 
Lincoln Park Zoo?” 
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A YOUNG mother rushes over to her four-year-old son 
on the playground. He has just fallen off the jungle 
gym. At first she is frightened and concerned. Then, 
when she feels reassured that all bones are in their 
proper location, with only a small scratch on the 
knee to bear testimony to this latest crisis, she com- 
ments wryly to her park-bench companion, “That's 
the third time today Jeft’s fallen—accidentally on 
purpose, if you ask me. He’s still mad at me for go- 
ing to the hospital and coming home with a noisy, 
demanding baby sister, so he intends to keep me 
hopping.” 

It all sounds perfectly natural, doesn’t it? This 
idea of “‘accidentally on purpose” is familiar to most 
ol us. Yet it is a profound idea—and a relatively new 
one. Though people throughout human history have 
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IS YOUR CHILD 


Accident 
Prone? 


made similar observations, only recently have these 
come under scientific scrutiny. 

Our nine-year-old daughter’s fourth-grade class 
would be a good laboratory for such scrutiny. A few 
months ago she sprained her ankle quite severely and 
was overjoyed, once the initial pain and fear were 
over, to learn that she would have to use crutches for 
two or three weeks. She couldn’t wait to go to school 
with them, and she wasn’t disappointed by the reac- 
tions of her classmates. The event was just as glamor- 
ous, as attention-getting, as she had expected it would 
be. Everyone wanted to try the crutches, and our 
young “Camille” gloried in her opportunity to up- 
stage everyone else. 


Are Crutches Catching? 


One little girl in the class didn’t like it a bit. Some 
days before, Lucy had jumped from a stone wall onto 
a concrete playground and hurt her foot. She had 
been limping slightly ever since. Now, several days 
later, Lucy was hopping on one leg and insisting 
that her wounded foot was getting worse and worse. 
We parents commiserated with her mother and the 
teacher. We joked about crutches being a contagious 
disease, and among ourselves we agreed solemnly that 
Lucy wanted more attention. We were all being very 
psychological as we concluded that one nine-year- 
old’s glamour could be another nine-year-old’s poison. 

Fortunately, however, children have a way of com- 
pelling grownups to look at reality every now and 
then. When Lucy’s complaints grew more and more 
insistent, a doctor was consulted. It turned out that 
she had a bona-fide sprain of the arch of the foot, 
which doesn’t always show up right away but gets 
worse as time goes by. The sprain had become ag- 
gravated by delayed treatment, and, much to our 
daughter's chagrin, Lucy had to use crutches for four 
weeks. 

At this point we could say, “So much for new 
theories” and dismiss the whole matter. But that 
isn't quite the end of the story. The fourth-grade 
teacher told us several weeks later that he was now 
keeping a daily log of accidents in his class. While 
they were, happily, of a minor nature, there were at 
least three or four crises a day. And they had all 
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started with Lucy’s sprained foot. Were they 
brought about “accidentally on purpose”? How can 
we tell? Does a child, seeking special attention and 
recognition, unconsciously make accidents happen? 
“When a series of accidents occurs to the same person, 
is it always a matter of chance? 


The Incidence of Accidents 

Scientific research is helping us to find some answers 
to these puzzling questions. Clearly if there is such 
a thing as accident-proneness we need to learn all we 
can about it in order to plan preventive measures. 
Accidents, reports the World Health Organization, 
are the leading cause of death in the one-to-nineteen- 
year-old group, with the highest percentage occurring 
among preschool children. This, then, is a serious 
problem and one that it behooves us to examine 
thoroughly. 

Actually, intensive studies of accident-proneness in 
adults have been going on for the last fifteen to twen- 
ty-five years. Most of this recent research was started 
by accident, appropriately enough, when a psychia- 
trist, the late Dr. Flanders Dunbar, was doing pio- 
neering research into various psychosomatic ailments. 
While studying the personality characteristics of hos- 
pital patients with heart and stomach disorders, she 
needed a control group of normal people to compare 
them with. She decided to use the hospital fracture 
ward, thinking that those patients would be normal, 
average men and women, hospitalized by accidents. 
Much to her surprise, she found that it was not an 
average group at all. Eighty per cent of these fracture- 
ward patients had had four major accidents before 
their present ones. But her other patients, those 
with the organic illnesses, had had only three tenths 
of an accident per person. 

Dr. Dunbar’s observations have led to much fruit- 
ful examination of the personalities of the fairly 
small number of adults who have most of the acci- 
dents. And various research studies have demon- 
strated the reality of accident-proneness, For example, 
a group of individuals with high accident rates were 
removed from jobs that had a high “accident poten- 
tial” and placed in safer, more sedentary jobs. But 
these people continued to have a high rate of acci- 
dents, both at work and at home. They were acci- 
dent prone. 

Nearly all the studies show that accident-prone 
adults tend to have some or all of these general 
qualities: 

1. A marked resentment of authority. 

2. Considerable difficulty in expressing their re- 
sentment or hostility openly; it is likely to stay 
“bottled up.” 

3. Somewhat superficial, shifting relationships with 
other people. 

4. A tendency to act quickly on impulse without 
thinking—and also to have short-range goals. 
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What about youngsters who have accidents? Do 
they have these same traits? So far there have been 
few studies of accident-proneness in children. More- 
over, as anyone who knows children might guess, the 
results have not been decisive. After looking at a list 
of characteristics found in accident-prone adults, any 
parent or any teacher would be quite correct in ex- 
claiming, “For heaven’s sake! Those characteristics 
are pretty much typical of all children.” 

It is true that childhood itself, by its very nature, 
creates special problems in any study of accident- 
proneness among youngsters. Children are naturally 
more curious and more adventurous than adults. In 
order to grow and to learn, they must experiment 
and explore; yet at the same time their experience 
and judgment are limited. They have less control 
over their impulses than do adults, and they have 
boundless energy. Much more of their activity is 
physical; they are involved in sports of all kinds. 
Technological progress has also placed many new 
hazards in their way—more cars, more traffic, more 
electrical equipment in the home. Finally, growing 
children are bound to come into conflict with author- 
ity, to struggle for increasing independence, to resent 
controls by adults. 


Chance or Choice? 

In spite of these difficulties, research reports on 
accident-proneness in children are increasing, and 
a large majority of them reveal certain unique per- 
sonality patterns. A careful and intensive study of 
preadolescents by W. L. Langford tries to distinguish 
among those with high, low, and normal accident 
rates. He got his data from reports of accidents kept 
by emergency clinics. (Frequently, he noted, hospital 
personnel greeted the child accident victims with 
“Well, what have you done to yourself this time?” 
or “What, you here again!”’) 

According to this study, the youngsters in all three 
groups were apparently well aware of dangerous or 
potentially dangerous situations. The accident-prone 
children, however, did not avoid those situations, 
while the other children did. Incidentally, none of 
the studies reveal any specific relationship between 
1.Q. and accident-proneness. 

A clear impression did emerge that many of the 
accident-prone children had a feeling of separateness 
from their parents as well as of being rejected by 
them. They were also less dependent on their parents 
and less submissive to their authority than were the 
non-accident-prone children. Those reckless young- 
sters were described as having winning ways and 
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pleasant but superficial relationships with adults. 
Olten they appeared to be show-offs, taking risks to 
prove that they were not timid. Yet many of them 
seemed discouraged, too. They had feelings of failure 
and a kind of hopelessness about their inadequacies 
that seemed to make them “fall over their own feet.” 
\s a group they were resentful of authority and 
resistant to rules, including safety rules. They were 
likely to plunge into action defiantly and impulsively. 

Similar findings have been reported by other re- 
search workers. E. M. Fuller, for one, used first-aid 
records to study young children of nursery and kin- 
dergarten age, and concluded that accident-prone 
and non-accident-prone children could begin to be 
sharply differentiated after two years of age. Children 
with the highest accident rates, he found, are likely 
to have difficulty in living harmoniously with a 
group, to get into “injury-laden situations” that other 
children tend to avoid, and to be daredevils. They are 
emotional youngsters, responsive and assertive, with 
a high energy level and showing considerable conflict 
with authority. 

Out of several recent studies have come some gen- 
eral points that may prove helpful to parents and 
teachers. First of all, there may be two different 
kinds of accident-proneness in children. It may 
appear for short periods during special times in a 
child's life, or it may be long continued. Shifting rela- 
tionships with authority or periods of intense striving 
lor independence apparently produce a temporary 
accident-proneness. Although some children have 
many more accidents than others, it is equally true 
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that the problems of growing up may provoke some 
accident-proneness. In other words, the tendency 
toward accidents may be stronger in some children, 
but the accident-proneness may be temporary and 
may be related to special growth problems. 

If, let us say, a youngster has had a series of acci- 
dents within a year but very few earlier, he may tend 
to solve his growth problems in this particular way 
at this particular time. The “accident kick” may well 
be a passing phase of development—something to 
watch carefully but without undue alarm. 


Patterns and Problems 

There are some youngsters, however, who have a 
long history of more serious accidents, beginning 
even in early childhood. Where such a pattern seems 
to be developing, special help and professional guid- 
ance may be necessary, not only to protect the child 
but to keep him from becoming an accident-prone 
adult. We know that many men and women who 
have high accident rates were also accident-prone 
during childhood. Such people have probably used 
accidents as an unconscious—and highly questionable 
—way of solving their problems. 

The continuously accident-prone child is uncon- 
sciously seeking punishment to relieve his guilt feel- 
ings, A. A. Fabian and L. Bender suggest. Or perhaps 
he feels he has been unfairly treated and uncon- 
sciously hopes that an accident will make his parents 
feel sorry for him and guilty about their treatment of 
him. While appearing to be debonair and to treat dan- 
gerous situations lightly, he may really be thinking, 
like Tom Sawyer, “You'll be sorry when I’m dead!” 

Repeated accidents are sometimes a child’s way of 
getting a little closer to others, of getting attention. 
He may yearn to be babied and comforted and cared 
for without knowing any other way of fulfilling 
this need. 

And strangely enough, serious accident-proneness 
can also reflect a child’s deep fears about bodily 
injury. Although this sounds like a paradox, it can 
make psychological good sense. A real accident can 
be less painful than childish fantasies about more 
serious body damage, and may relieve such fears, at 
least temporarily. 

Anger and hostility that are too rigidly controlled, 
with no avenues for acceptable expression, may also 
play a part in a high accident rate. Perhaps over- 
controlling adults may not provide a youngster with 
enough opportunity for self-expression and independ- 
ence. He doesn’t like his clipped wings, and his 
pent-up feelings of resentment may well find expres- 
sion through accidents. 

These are all complex and serious problems that 
would trouble any parent and that require expert 
help. Fortunately at the same time that we are 
learning more about the emotional problems of child- 
hood, more and more resources for help and guid- 
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ance are being made available to us through child 
guidance clinics and community counseling services. 

On the other hand, we need to remember that 
marked, long lasting accident-proneness is uncom- 
mon in childhood. What most of us are going to be 
more concerned with are the temporary, transient 
varieties. 

It is important, too, for us to realize that some of 
the qualities in our children which may lead to a 
degree of accident-proneness are really positive quali- 
ties. In all the research reports we have quoted there 
is a subtle, between-the-lines suggestion that some of 
the most interesting children may be inclined to have 
accidents. If we reflect a littlhe on the words that 
describe them—“emotional,” “lively,” “daring,” “re- 
sponsive,” “impulsive” —we can see that these are far 
from negative characteristics. Even a certain amount 
of defiance of adult authority gives flavor and color 
to an emerging personality. Thus before we become 
unduly disturbed by our intrepid youngster’s addic- 
tion to minor injuries, we may want to reflect a 
moment on the fact that curiosity and adventurous- 
ness, at least in reasonable amounts, are the basis of 
all human progress. 

To sum up what we have learned from research 
on accident-proneness in children: Some children—a 
very small percentage—express serious emotional dis- 
turbances through repeated and serious accidents. 
Another much larger group of children seem to have 
temporary periods of higher accident rates, due 
partly to their personalities and partly to the nature 
of childhood itself. Another sizable group will have 
few accidents, if any, despite the hazards of child- 
hood, because of different personality characteristics. 


Foreseeing Is Forestalling 

Yet being aware of the facts about accident-prone- 
ness is not enough, not by any means. We adults 
share the responsibility for creating a reasonably 
safe environment for all children. Because we are 
responsible for setting up reasonable safety pre- 
cautions to protect all children in the community, 
we have every right to demand traffic supervision on 
busy streets, safe and supervised playgrounds, schools 
and homes that are constructed under stringent safety 
regulations, household and other appliances that 
have built-in safety devices. 

In the home our responsibility is even more abso- 
lute. The National Safety Council publishes excellent 
material on some serious household dangers that care 
and caution can eliminate. We can all listen soberly 
to public warnings such as these. As a case in point, 
plastic bags are still causing totally unfecessary acci- 
dents, despite an intensive nation-wide educational 
program warning of their danger to small children. 
We have to make some choices, too. Can we bear to 
put away lamps, vases, and art objects that are 
in precarious and tippable places and live with a 
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certain esthetic starkness until our toddlers are older? 

But here, as we consider realistic dangers and 
potential accidents, we are faced with a dilemma: 
How can we parents set sensible limits and still not 
thwart our children in their healthy pursuit of inde- 
pendence? We know that children cannot control 
immediate and strong impulses, that inner controls 
develop slowly over a span of many years. Therefore 
it is up to us to enforce reasonable and logical limits 
for our children’s safety. 

At the same time we must bear in mind that some 
childhood accidents are provoked by too many 
“don'ts”; some are caused by a child’s sensing too 
many anxieties and fears on the part of the adults 
around him. If we influence our children to become 
too fearful, tension may make them just uncertain 
enough to cause unnecessary accidents. Many of us 
have observed a child on the playground whose 
mother hovers over him, terrified lest he kill himself 
at any moment. She so overprotects him that his own 
fears become overwhelming, and he cannot devote his 
energies to developing the skills, the self-confidence, 
and the relaxation that will prevent most everyday 
accidents, 

One interesting sidelight of some of the recent 
research studies is that some children who never have 
accidents themselves apparently manage to get other 
children to have them. This fact points up the gen- 
eral need for some watchful observance of youngsters 
at play. We want our children to learn through expe- 
rience, but it would be foolish to stand by if one 
child is being taunted into danger by another or is 
being “picked on” by an older, stronger child. 

Each of us, out of our own life experiences and 
in terms of our temperamental differences, will have 
to decide on a balanced approach. However, all of 
us can make an effort to see that children who have 
repeated accidents get help with the underlying emo- 
tional difficulties. We can see that children who are 
accident-prone live in a reasonably safe environment, 
in which there are sensible limits and controls. It 
might be a good idea for youngsters who are active, 
impulsive, and energetic to have opportunities for 
professional training in the physical skills they care 
so much about. 

Perhaps most important of all, we can make a con- 
scious effort to increase our understanding of the 
children we live and work with. Then their real 
needs for support, attention, and encouragement 
from interested and loving adults can be met in 
happier and more constructive ways than by bruises, 
bumps, and broken bones. 





Lawrence LeShan, clinical and research biologist 
at the Institute for Applied Biology, Trafalgar Hos- 
pital, New York, has done special work on the prob- 
lem of accident-proneness. His wife is director of edu- 
cation at the New Rochelle Guidance Center. 
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Evaluation of TV Programs 


My Friend Flicka. ABC. 


With its interesting animals, cozy family group, and 
lovely western scenery, this program makes pleasant view- 
ing for young children. But if you happen to have read 
and to remember the beautiful and tender book on which 
the series is (theoretically) based, you may be heartbroken 
to see what a feeble fable has been constructed from it. 
Naturally the delicate plot of the original couldn't provide 
a weekly program. But sad to say, its place is filled with 
stale episodes that will surely turn up next week in half a 
dozen other children’s westerns. 

The most frequent formula is the one about the child’s 
encounter with the Bad Man. This is likely to implant 
some strange ideas in the minds of young viewers: that 
good and clever little boys can hold their own with ban- 
dits; that children are often wiser than their parents; that 
when a child does the wrong thing, it will probably come 
out just as well in the end as if he had minded Daddy. 

Probably the best thing about this show is the unspotted 
loyalty of boy and horse. But how many children need a 
['V program to teach them to love their pets? 


Groucho Marx. NBC. 


Some say he’s rude. He insults and interrupts the con- 
testants. He leers at the pretty girls. He’s cynical and 
sarcastic. Sometimes he gets pretty close to slapstick. If 
so, it’s the price you pay to see and hear one of the most 
pyrotechnic wits of our time. For your investment of 
thirty minutes you won’t get profound irony or subtle 
satire or gentle whimsy. You will get caustic, devastating, 
unexpected sallies, puns incredible, sparkling absurdity, 
and the delight of seeing every situation topped by 
Groucho’s rich and ruthless repartee. If you're a faithful 
viewer, you'll sometimes get a bonus of surprising tender- 
ness. But most of the time you have to take him rough 
and ready. 

For a jester with such jangling bells to be kind to the 
customers would be as out of character as for Shirley 
lemple to sing a ribald song. Actually Groucho doesn’t 
often cut contestants down unless they try to beat him at 
his own game. That would be a pretty audacious under- 
taking even for a veteran humorist. For an amateur it’s 
sheer foolhardiness. 

Groucho is strictly a matter of taste. If his wit only 
arouses your wrath, then he’s not for you. But if you 
relish zany humor with granite in it, he’s your dish. It’s 
up to you to decide whether this program, like an oyster 
shell, contains a pearl or a grain of sand. 


Hawaiian Eye. ABC. 


Ukuleles, leis, moonlight on the ocean, soft, strange 
syllables on musical tongues, dark-eyed beauties in the 
more conspicuous native costumes (not the big ones that 
cover you all up), and the inevitable night club, looking 
for all the world like the Hawaiian Room in any Ameri- 
can hotel—to no one’s surprise these furnish the bait that 
is supposed to attract the national eye to Hawaiian Eye. 
In this lush setting who gives a thought to the plot? Cer- 
tainly not the producers. So into the pot (a more ac- 
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curate word) go the stupid but beautiful victim, the 
brainy but beautiful adventuress, the scorned but astute 
detective, the repulsive but golden-hearted suspect, and 
the sleek villain whom everybody sees through except the 
other characters. 

These tried-and-tedious ingredients are coaxed to a re- 
luctant boil over a fire of shots in the night, mysterious 
disappearances, romance feigned or frenzied, corpses pitch- 
ing from night-club tables, blows to the belly, and assorted 
greed, glamour, and gore. As garnish there are a lot of 
silly people who mill helplessly about, presumably to 
obscure the absurdity of the plot. The latter can be de- 
tected by gingerly tasting the concoction and trying to 
figure out what must have happened—an experiment that 
is likely to leave you air-wave-sick. 

If you think these ingredients were cooked up espe- 
cially for this show, you just don’t know your ABC’s. Here 
is a mess of mildewed leftovers from the private-eye blue 
plate, as it has been served up in every state from Alaska 
right through the alphabet. In Hawaiian Eye we continue 
to eye it with suspicion and distaste. 


Hennesey. CBS. 


If your teen-agers see this program as well as West Point, 
they will get a glimpse of both navy and army tactics. 
Here, however, the tactics are mainly dreamed up by the 
lively and amiable people who carry out the plot, for 
Hennesey is a lighthearted comedy with small pretense at 
probing problems or paying homage to solemn tradition. 
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It’s good comedy, too; that is to say, it consists of an amus- 
ing story gaily and competently played, spiced with bright 
but not brittle dialogue and with episodes ranging from 
the hilarious to the tender. It may get sentimental, but 
it almost never gets silly. 

Jackie Cooper does an excellent job of portraying the 
title character, a navy doctor who is a young man of 
humility, idealism, and wholesome humor, with an en- 
dearing tendency to be pushed into scrapes by his good 
intentions. A congenial show, relaxing fun the family can 
enjoy together. 


Perry Mason. CBS. 


Here’s one detective series that doesn’t rely on belly 
blows or belly laughs, or on the rude appeal of lawless 
power. The focus is on the solution of the crime, not 
its commission, and the weapons in the cause of justice 
are right reason and resourcefulness. This may seem tame 
to devotees of the guns-and-guts school of police drama, 
but it’s a healthy mental exercise for adults and alert 
teen-agers. The courtroom scenes are especially excellent 
for their presentation of legal procedure and deft debate. 

One small point of order might be mentioned, though— 
the session of gay chitchat that serves as a postmortem 
to the weekly case. It always strikes one as strange that 
the number-one suspect—saved in the nick of time by a 
hair’s breadth and the dependable Perry—acts as relaxed 
as if his life hadn’t been suspended by a thread for the 
last twenty-nine minutes. Still the viewer is happy to be 
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present at this merry meeting and to marvel how the per- 
spicacious Perry managed to pull it off again. 

The producer is to be congratulated on not having 
tried to glamorize this show, as has happened with so 
many private-eye dramas on TV. Except for the sprightly 
Della, the seasoned sleuths of Perry Mason dazzle us with 
gumption rather than glamour. Some of them are even 
a trifle stodgy. Clearly they live by their wits, not their 
witticisms. But it doesn’t matter. When Lawyer Perry Ma- 
son plays detective, he keeps his mind on his detecting. The 
audience may well be content to do the same. 


West Point. Independent. 


This program succeeds in its worthy aim, which is “to 
make you feel West Point belongs to you.” Every Ameri- 
can will take pride in the beauty, the order, the idealism, 
the discipline, in the best sense of the word, that character- 
ize our national military academy as it is pictured in this 
series. Here a teen-ager whose imagination has been 
caught by the splendor of an officer’s career can preview 
the rigorous but rewarding life of a military cadet. Other 
young Americans will like the absorbing plots, which deal 
with problems faced by teen-agers everywhere. 

For example, one cadet feels that his parents, who are 
plain folk, will shame him among his new and cultured 
friends. Another jumps to the conclusion that his best 
friend has played him false with his best girl. Still another 
is torn by conflicting desires when his sweetheart urges 
him to leave school so they can get married. These and 
other problems are sensibly handled, a satisfactory solu- 
tion usually being worked out by the teen-ager himself, 
with just the needed amount of guidance by informed 
adults. 

A program that presents American ideals of conduct in 
a setting that makes them understandable, appealing, and 
important. 


Bright Prospect 


The Lonely Years (Woman!). CBS. Helen Hayes will be 
hostess for this examination of the universal problem of 
old age. March 1. 


Reading Out Loud. This promising series, which we told 
our readers about with so much anticipation last month, 
will be shown first on Westinghouse stations in five cities— 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Baltimore, Boston, and Cleve- 
land. The program will be distributed by the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, which will give 
first choice to educational stations. In communities where 
there is no educational station, commercial stations may 
have the series for noncommercial use. 

To get the programs in your community, urge your edu- 
cational station to accept the series when it is offered by 
the Center. Or if you have no educational station, tell 
your commercial station to apply for it to Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company, 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, New York. Children’s librarians and school 
librarians will be glad to work with parents and teachers 
in getting local stations to book the series. And to supple- 
ment the TV programs, the American Library Associa- 
tion can supply you with lists of other books for reading 
aloud in the family. 
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The Snows of Kilimanjaro by Ernest Hemingway (Buick 
Electra Playhouse). CBS. A ninety-minute program, the 
third Hemingway special of the season. March 25. 


Treasure Island by Robert Louis Stevenson (Du Pont 
Show of the Month). CBS. A ninety-minute program. This 
adaptation was made by Michael Dyne and directed by 
Daniel Petrie, who performed similar functions for Oliver 
Twist last December. March 5. 


Video and the Voters 

What forces influence a citizen’s vote? National, local, 
family, occupational ties? Self-interest? Concern for the 
community? CBS News promises that its reporting of 
political campaigns will seek answers to these questions 
rather than focusing on how the campaign is going to 
come out. Sig Mickelson, president of CBS News, is con- 
fident that this new emphasis in campaign reporting will 
help the voter to put his judgments on a rational rather 
than an emotional basis. “In our political system,” says 
Mr. Mickelson, “with the enormous responsibility being 
placed upon our elected representatives, we simply can’t 
arm the voter—and the citizen—with too much information 
and with too much knowledge.” 


Children’s Choice 

Chere’s precious little on television for children of any 
age, but least of all for the seven-to-twelve-year-olds, say 
some authorities, and the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center has started to do something about it. 
Recently it completed a $200,000 research project aimed 
at determining the most effective programing for this age 
group. For four weeks educational TV stations in six 
cities screened three new half-hour series dealing with 
everything from how to operate aquariums and how 
rockets work to ethical relationships. Children were in- 
terviewed in their schoolrooms to learn their reactions; 
parents too were polled. The results of the test will be 
used to guide programing for children in forty-two cities 
that have educational TV outlets. 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 


tmerican Bandstand. ABC. Gentle manners, good taste, friendly 
gaiety. September. 

Bachelor Father. NBC. You won't miss much if you miss this 
one, February. 

Bat Masterson. NBC. Not a show for children, but they'll prob- 
ably keep right on going to Bat for their entertainment. 
November. 

Blue Fairy. Independent. We like it so much we don’t want to 
lose a single bewitching word. January. 

Bold Venture. Independent. Just a fruitless venture. September. 
Bugs Bunny. Independent. Its most useful function is to keep 
children out from underfoot at an hour when Mother is busy 
in the kitchen. December. 

Captain Kangaroo. CBS. A first-rate show, heartily recommend- 
ed for preschool and school-age children and for all who are not 
exiles from the world of childhood, September. 

Circus Boy. NBC, A new realm of experience for older children, 
one that will enlarge their minds and awaken new human sym- 
pathies. September. 

Danny Thomas. CBS. Many a half hour of genial mirth and 
tender feeling. Occasionally trivial. January. 

Dick Clark. See American Bandstand. 

Ding Dong School. Independent. To help your children explore 
their world and find it good, let the big ding-dong summon 
them to this happy preschool of the air. September. 
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Father Knows Best. CBS. Entertaining and valuable for the 
entire family. September. 

Fury. NBC. This fine show offers excellent material for family 
discussions. December. 

The Gale Storm Show. See My Little Margie. 

Gunsmoke. CBS. Contains real moral teaching, and less shoot- 
ing and dying than most westerns; however, the dying is thor- 
ough. December. 

Have Gun—Will Travel. CBS. Much too demanding emotion- 
ally for children; a show for men and women who wish the 
world would hold its hand and think. January. 

Heckle and Jeckle. CBS. Just a heap of rubbish. November. 
Here’s Geraldine. ABC. Amusing conversation, nonsense, gay 
songs, and the inevitable cartoons. November. 

Howdy Doody. NBC. It may not hurt two-year-olds to watch 
this show—but why should they? September. 

Lassie. CBS. Worthwhile viewing for the entire family. 
September. 

Leave It to Beaver. ABC. Leave it to your family to take this 
program into their hearts and heads. October. 

Looney Tunes, Merrie Melodies, Terrytoons. Independent. 
After these stifling cartoons, the best thing to do is go outdoors 
for some good fresh air. February. 

Loretta Young Show. NBC. Miss Young’s program is worthy 
of her. It is not, however, a program most children will enjoy. 
February. 

Lunchtime Little Theater. Independent. Turn quickly to an- 
other station. November. 

Mighty Mouse. CBS. Recommended for mice. September. 

My Little Margie and The Gale Storm Show. ABC. The froth- 
iest entertainment for an idle half hour. December. 

On the Go. CBS. Not for children; for adults, relaxed, informa- 
tive viewing. November. 

Outerspace Theater (Commander Coty, Flash Gordon). ABC. 
It would be hard to make a choice between these rocket rack- 
eteers, one deadening, the other deafening. December. 

Real McCoys. ABC. A wholesome experience for the entire 
family. October. 

The Red Skelton Show. CBS. This comedy series ranges from 
near top drawer to bottom shelf. February. 

Rifleman. ABC. Everybody knows where scraps belong. 
December. 

Rin-Tin-Tin. ABC. Why doesn’t Rinty talk it over with Lassie? 
January. 

Romper Room. Independent. At least it’s harmless. September. 


Ruff and Ready. NBC. A show that can teach a child to flutter 
the wings of fancy. November. 


Sam Levenson. CBS. So long, Sam. We'll be seeing you, we just 
know we will. November. 


Sea Hunt. NBC. Recommended for everyone who can hear the 
irresistible call of adventure in strange and perilous places, 
October. 

77 Sunset Strip. ABC. Violence served with a sauce of glamour 
is still violence. November. 

Shirley Temple’s Storybook. ABC. One of the most successful of 
all the attempts to reproduce good literature on the TV screen. 
January. 

Shock Theatre. ABC. What is the purpose of this thing, any- 
way—to make us wake up screaming? September. 

The Three Stooges. ABC. Not even the producer and the 
sponsors should have to endure The Three Stooges more than 
once. February. 

Wanted Dead or Alive. CBS. Most families will readily label 
this program “Not Wanted, Dead or Alive.” September. 

Whirly birds. Independent. Straight, clean, absorbing adventure. 
November. 

Woman. “The Marriage That Failed.” CBS. This third pro- 
gram in the series took on a man-sized job and did so in a 
manner befitting the seriousness of its purpose. January. 
Woman. “You Can't Raise Children by the Book.” CBS. Under- 
powered with the obsolete idea that people in the 1950’s and 
1960's believe that children can be reared by the _ book. 
February. 

Woody Woodpecker. Independent. One of the more imaginative 
of the cartoons. October. 

Wyatt Earp. ABC. A show for the whole family, the whole 
nation, to view with alarm. October. 
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What’s Happening in Education? 
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e In the past you have given us, at the beginning of 
each year, some of the outstanding educational events 
that took place in the preceding twelve months. Now 
that we have entered a new decade, will you tell us 
what, in your opinion, happened to change American 
education in the fifties? —E. H. G. 


Somehow we have lived through a decade of dizzy- 
ing change. Looking back over our shoulders we will 
remember these ten highlights of the ten-year period: 

1. The astounding growth of our schools. 

Public school enrollment rose 47 per cent, and 
expenses went up from five billion dollars to fifteen 
billion. Parochial school enrollment topped five mil- 
lion for the first time. The continued high birth rate, 
which began in World War II, the decrease in high 
school dropouts, and the rush to the colleges—these 
were responsible for swelling enrollments from kin- 
dergarten on up. 

2. The United States Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing racial segregation in the public schools. 

Although only the border southern states have 
acted positively, the decade revealed the shape of 
things to come in the schools of the sixties. 

3. The counter revolution to Deweyism. 

Beginning in the twenties, education replaced the 
old everybody-learns-the-same-thing lock step with a 
child-centered approach to instruction. Permissive- 
ness and individual differences became the guide 
words. The publication of Rudolf Flesch’s Why 
Johnny Can’t Read triggered a national movement 
demanding a return to older, sterner, subject-struc- 
tured teaching. The new major national voice in the 
counter revolution is the Council for Basic Education. 

4. The sputniks. 

Russia’s success in space jolted America and in- 
tensified the demand to go back to a subject-centered 
curriculum. It led to a stepping up of instruction in 
science and mathematics and to higher standards. It 
also led to passage of the National Defense Education 
Act, the first decisive step taken by the federal govern- 
ment in education since the 1917 Smith-Hughes Act 
subsidizing vocational education. 
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5. The White House Conference on Education 
(1955). 

This widely representative conference enabled 
thousands of citizens to study their educational sys- 
tems closely for the first time. Although neither the 
President nor the Congress acted on the Conference's 
recommendations, the net result has been good. Dur- 
ing the decade the long-term efforts of the P.T.A. and 
the N.E.A. were supplemented by other citizen groups 
who joined the battle for better schools. Education 
became top news in newspapers and magazines, on 
television and radio. 

6. Foundations for education. 

They have grown from fewer than a thousand be- 
fore World War II to more than eight thousand. 
Giant among them, and created in this decade, is the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Many of the most dramatic innovations 
of the fifties—such as educational television, teacher 
aides, the National Merit Scholarship Program, 
changes in teacher education and in science and 
mathematics instruction—owe their fertile growth to 
foundation dollars. 

7. Educational television. 

In 1952 the Federal Communications Commission 
reserved 242 television channels for exclusive use by 
schools and colleges and other educational institu- 
tions. Most of this gift turned out to be wooden 
nickels because the channels were in the ultra high 
frequency range, which standard television sets do 
not pick up. Nevertheless 45 educational television 
Stations are on the air, and a national production 
center is operating to serve them. In 1960 we are 
promised air-borne television, which will shower the 
Middle West with six educational programs, simul- 
taneously telecast from a high-flying TV plane. 

8. The Conant report. 

For two years the former president of Harvard 
University, James B. Conant, with a small staff, vis- 
ited and studied high schools throughout the United 
States. Dr. Conant’s report, The American High 
School Today, recommended the comprehensive high 
school, with programs adjusted to students of varying 
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abilities. His proposals for raising standards in lan- 
guages, sciences, and other academic subjects for the 
benefit of gifted students are now being widely 
adopted. 

g. “Images of the Future.” 

Less well known than the Conant report, this fore- 
cast is the work of a small group with a long name— 
the Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff of the Secondary School. It 
proposes steps beyond the Conant recommendations: 
» More independent study by students. 

* Two kinds of teachers—specialists and generalists. 
» A shake-up of school schedules and our present 
egg-crate classroom layouts. 

» Wider use of technical aids to learning. 

Look for these innovations by 1970. 

10. Reports of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

Little known by the public, this study has worked 
great changes in the teaching of English. The Com- 
mission asks us to consider first the needs of adoles- 
cents and to subordinate the subject matter to these 
needs. The historical approach to English and Amer- 
ican literature is to be postponed until the college 
years. The Commission would also widen the scope of 
English courses beyond grammar and the language 
arts to include consideration of ideas expressed in 
mass media. The study unit rather than particular 
literary examples, such as Silas Marner, would be- 
come the classroom focus. And the daily program 
would recognize individual differences through sup- 
plementary reading and other adaptations. 


Some further footnotes to the fifties. 
* Men began to return to the schoolroom. By the end 
of 1959 the growing proportion of men teachers in 
high schools crossed the 50 per cent line. Many were 
also entering elementary education. 
* The average salary of teachers almost reached the 
five-thousand-dollar mark. 
* It appears that the new seven-million-dollar N.E.A. 
headquarters building, completed in this decade, will 
not be big enough for the organization in the sixties. 
* Education received Cabinet status for the first time 
when Congress in 1953 created the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

All in all, the fifties were good for education. Hail 
to the sixties! 


e We have a new high school. We have all worked 
hard for it, and we are proud of it. We have what 
we consider an outstanding staff, and we hope that, 
along with educating our children, the school will 
establish a fine reputation. 

Last fall, however, the high school dramatics group 
produced its first play. The name of the play was 
lime Out for Ginger. It is a very bright comedy that 
ran for some time on Broadway. If you are ac- 
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quainted with it, you are probably aware of its 
tasteless closing scene, at least tasteless for high school- 
ers to portray. That scene, after a few suggestive 
lines, has Father tearing up the stairs after Mother, 
now that the children are out of the way. As you 
might have expected, the young bloods in the audi- 
ence began hooting and slapping each other on the 
back. 

When I expressed my feelings about the question- 
able taste of the pley to a staff member, I got this 
answer: “It is virtually impossible to find a suitable 
play of sufficient dramatic stature without having to 
censor the lines or the plot. It’s not the fault of the 
public schools but of the playwrights and the play- 
going public.” 

If the schools are actually so helpless in finding 
plays consistent with the standard of taste we want 
for our youngsters, this is certainly something for the 
P.T.A. to think about. —Mkrs. C. R. T. 


Plays exist in great abundance, plays for all man- 
ner of audiences and suited to special casting limita- 
tions. One catalogue I know—that of the Dramatic 
Publishing Company, 179 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois—is as thick as an issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. Another major supplier is Samuel 
French, Incorporated, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York 36, New York. About a dozen such companies 
are listed in the Literary Market Place. 

Why not suggest that one or two members of the 
P.T.A. be invited to participate in the selection of 
plays? After all, parents must endure what is pre- 
sented; it seems only just that they share in the 
decision. 

The explanation given you has this grain of truth: 
Writers and playwrights frequently attempt to shock 
the public out of its complacency with unorthodox 
ideas. They always have. It is their duty. 

But public high schools aren’t Broadway. Someone 
must determine the shock limits of each community. 
For example, many private schools use J. D. Salin- 
ger’s Catcher in the Rye. Very few public schools 
could countenance it. 

Recently a Pennsylvania high school dramatics 
club paid a visit to the off-Broadway revival of the 
musical Leave It to Jane. They now plan to produce 
it themselves. Both students and their nostalgia- 
smitten parents will enjoy this gay romp, filled with 
Jerome Kern's very best songs. It has no bedroom 
scenes, no off-color jokes, no wayward women. It’s a 
campus football story complete with parts for cheer 
leaders. That’s my nomination for your next high 
school show. 

I can speak with some authority. Back in—well, 
let’s skip the date—I starred as the butler in a dis- 
tinguished performance of Jt Pays To Advertise at 
Waukegan Township High School. No complaints 
from the P.T.A.! —WiLuiaM D. BouTWELL 
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Mrs. Peterkin Wishes To Go To Drive 

One morning Mrs. Peterkin was feel- 
ing very tired, as she had been having a 
great many things to think of, and she 
said to Mr. Peterkin, “I believe I shall 
take a ride this morning!” 

And the little boys cried out, “Oh, 
may we go too?” 

Mrs. Peterkin said that Elizabeth 
Eliza and the little boys might go. 

So Mr. Peterkin had the horse put 
into the carryall, and he and Agamem- 
non went off to their business, and Sol- 
omon John to school; and Mrs. Peter- 
kin began to get ready for her ride. 

She had some currants she wanted to 
carry to old Mrs. Twomly, and some 
gooseberries for somebody else, and 
Elizabeth Eliza wanted to pick some 
flowers to take to the minister’s wife; 
so it took them a long time to prepare. 

The little boys went out to pick the 
currants and the gooseberries, and Eliz- 
abeth Eliza went out for her flowers, 
and Mrs. Peterkin put on her cape- 
bonnet, and in time they were all ready. 

Elizabeth Eliza was to drive; so she 
sat on the front seat and took up the 
reins, and the horse started off merrily, 
and then suddenly stopped. 

Elizabeth Eliza shook the reins and 
pulled them, and then she clucked to 
the horse; and Mrs. Peterkin clucked; 
and the little boys whistled and shout- 
ed; but still the horse would not go. 

“We shall have to whip him,” said 
Elizabeth Eliza. 

Now Mrs. Peterkin never liked to 
use the whip; but, as the horse would 
not go, she said she would get out and 
turn his head the other way, while 
Elizabeth Eliza whipped the horse, and 
when he began to go she would hurry 
and get in. 

So they tried this, but the horse 
would not stir. 

“Perhaps we have too heavy a load,” 
said Mrs. Peterkin as she got in. 

So they took out the currants and the 
gooseberries and the flowers, but still 
the horse would not go. 

One of the neighbors, from the op- 
posite house, looking out just then, 
called out to them to try the whip. 
There was a high wind, and they could 
not hear exactly what she said. 

“I have tried the whip,” said Eliza- 
beth Eliza. 

“She says ‘whips,’ such as you eat,” 
said one of the little boys. 

“We might make those,” said Mrs. 
Peterkin thoughtfully. 

“We have got plenty of cream,” said 
Elizabeth Eliza. 

“Yes, let us have some whips,” cried 
the little boys, getting out. 

So they went into the kitchen, and 
whipped up the cream, and made some 
very delicious whips; and the little boys 
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tasted all round, and thought they were 
very nice. 

They carried some out to the horse, 
who swallowed them down _ very 
quickly. 

“That is just what he wanted,” said 
Mrs. Peterkin; ‘‘now he will go!” 

So they all got into the carriage 
again, and put in the currants, and the 
gooseberries, and the flowers; and Eliza- 
beth Eliza shook the reins, and they all 
clucked; but the horse would not go! 

“We must either give up our ride,” 
said Mrs. Peterkin mournfully, “or else 
send over to the lady from Philadelphia 
and see what she will say.” 

The little boys jumped out as quick- 
ly as they could; they were eager to go 
and ask the lady from Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth Eliza went with them. 

They found that the lady from Phil- 
adelphia was ill that day and was in 
her bed. But when she was told what 
the trouble was she very kindly said 
they might draw up the curtain from 
the window at the foot of the bed, and 
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open the blinds, and she would see. 
Then she asked for her opera glass, and 
looked through it up the street. 

After she had looked through the 
glass she laid it down, leaned her head 
back against the pillow, for she was 
very tired, and said, ‘“‘Why don’t you 
unchain the horse from the horse post?” 

Elizabeth Eliza and the little boys 
looked at one another, and then hur- 
ried back to the house and told their 
mother. The horse was untied, and they 
all went to ride. 


About Elizabeth Eliza's Piano 

Elizabeth Eliza had a present of a 
piano, and she was to take lessons of 
the postmaster’s daughter. 

They decided to have the piano set 
across the window in the parlor, and 
the carters brought it in and went away. 

After they had gone the family all 
came in to look at the piano; but they 
found the carters had placed it with its 
back turned toward the middle of the 
room, standing against the window. 

How could Elizabeth Eliza open it? 
How could she reach the keys? 

Solomon John proposed that they 
should open the window, which Aga- 
memnon could do with his long arms. 
Then Elizabeth Eliza should go round 
upon the piazza, and open the piano. 
Then she could have her music stool on 
the piazza, and play upon the piano 
there. 

So they tried this; and they all 
thought it was a very pretty sight to 
see Elizabeth Eliza playing on the 
piano, while she sat on the piazza, with 
the honeysuckle vines behind her. 

It was very pleasant, too, moonlight 
evenings. Mr. Peterkin liked to take a 
doze on his sofa in the room; but the 
rest of the family liked to sit on the 
piazza. So did Elizabeth Eliza, only she 
had to have her back to the moon. 

All this did very well through the 
summer; but, when the fall came, Mr. 
Peterkin thought the air was too cold 
from the open window, and the family 
did not want to sit out on the piazza. 

Elizabeth Eliza practiced in the 
mornings with her cloak on; but she 
was obliged to give up her music in the 
evenings, the family shivered so. 

One day, when she was talking with 
the lady from Philadelphia, she spoke 
of this trouble. 

The lady from Philadelphia looked 
surprised, and then said, “But why 
don’t you turn the piano round?” 

Elizabeth Eliza went home directly, 
and, with the help of Agamemnon and 
Solomon John, turned the piano round. 

“Why did we not think of that be- 
fore?” said Mrs. Peterkin. “What shall 
we do when the lady from Philadelphia 
goes home?” 
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NO SANE adult tries to get from the second floor of a 
building to the ground by jumping from a window. 
We don't try to walk on water, pierce a can with a 
pin, or pour a quart of liquid into a pint container. 
Except by oversight we don’t try to run a car with- 
out gasoline. From earliest childhood we have been 
learning the laws and properties of the physical 
world, and this knowledge keeps most of us most of 
the time from doing dangerous or foolish things. 

Che schools teach our children the physical sci- 
ences so that they will understand the physical world 
and the forces that operate in it. But ours is a social 
as well as a physical world. We have to deal with 
people as well as with things. Will a knowledge of the 
forces at work in the social world—in other words, 
an understanding of people—help children in their 
daily lives? 

For some time now we have been doing research 
on this question at the State University of lowa. In 
cooperating schools, from the primary grades through 
high school, we have been trying to help children 
learn how their social world operates. For example, 
in some elementary schools the pupils learn some- 
thing about the work of the teacher. They read about 
it, and they discuss such questions as these: What is 
the teacher’s main task? What difficulties does she 
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meet in doing her work? If she and her pupils plan 
certain activities together and a pupil doesn’t like 
the assignments, what can he do? Gripe? Call the 
teacher names? Or go to her and talk over the prob- 
lem? How can a pupil let the teacher know what’s 
bothering him, in school or out, so the teacher can 
take this into account in planning his schoolwork 
with him? 

Then we go on to help children understand the 
work and behavior of other people. In each succeed- 
ing grade we add more difficult material. And gradu- 
ally, little by little, children deepen their under- 
standing not only of other people but of themselves. 


The Fruits of Understanding 

There is a fair amount of evidence to show that 
seeing why people do what they do helps children 
with their own daily problems. We have compared 
children who have had such training with youngsters 
of the same age, intelligence, and home background 
who have not. Our studies show that those who are 
learning about human behavior are less troubled by 
feelings of insecurity, less bothered by temporary un- 
certainties. It appears that knowing something about 
the social world helps the child to feel more at home 
in it. (In measuring insecurity, incidentally, we did 
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Children can’t help learning about human behavior. 


They see, experience, and do. But whether their 
understanding of people is surface-thin or 
heart-deep depends on the teaching and example 


of home and school. 


not rely on paper-and-pencil tests or on what the 
teacher said about a child. We used trained observ- 
ers who watched the children and recorded their 
behavior unknown to either children or teachers.) 

Our studies also show that children who learn 
about human behavior tend to be less autocratic than 
do other boys and girls. They are able to work with 
different kinds of people in an understanding way. 
We also find that when they face a problem they have 
more confidence in their ability to work it through. 

In one of our high school groups we had a senior 
boy who was planning to run away from home. His 
father was neglecting the family, and Arthur had to 
contribute his small earnings to meet family expenses. 
After arguing with his father constantly to no effect, 
he was ready to give up and strike out on his own. 
But what he had been learning about people’s be- 
havior set him to thinking about his father. Why 
didn’t he support the family? Why was he different 
from other fathers? When Arthur found out that his 
father had lost his business during the Depression, 
the boy suddenly realized what a severe emotional 
blow this failure had been—one from which his father 
had never been able to recover. Arthur’s whole atti- 
tude changed. He talked over his problem with a 
school counselor and learned where to get help for 
his dad. 

Another youngster, a third-grade girl, sought out 
the teacher she had had the previous year and gave 
her a written account of a girl who was not getting 
along with the other pupils in her grade. She asked 
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the teacher to read this account to her class and see 
what they would suggest. Of course the story was 
about the child herself. She was unhappy in her new 
group, but instead of brooding over it or trying to 
solve it by fighting the other children, she was look- 
ing for a better solution. 

But don’t all children learn about people? In ele- 
mentary school social studies, don’t they learn that 
the postman brings the mail, the fireman protects us 
from fires, the engineer operates the train, and so on? 
Don’t they all study how our forefathers fought a 
war for independence and framed a constitution for 
the new nation? 

They do, of course. But usually the emphasis is 
on learning what people do, and learning what 
people do is by no means the same as learning why 
people do what they do. When we say our goal is 
“Understanding people,” we are attempting some- 
thing much more, something much deeper than 
teaching what people do. We are concerned with 
helping children learn about the forces that operate 
to produce behavior. 

An example, I think, will clarify the difference be- 
tween these two kinds of learning about people. Late 
one afternoon a mother went to her door to watch 
a group of neighborhood children playing in the yard 
nearby. When her five-year-old daughter, Alice, who 
was playing with the group, saw her, she ran to her 
and said, “Mommy, I want a caramel.” When the 
mother hesitated, Alice tugged at her dress and 
demanded, “Give me a caramel! I want a caramel!” 


The Difference Between What and Why 

So far we have described what the child did. If we 
were to go no further than this, we would probably 
say that since mealtime wasn’t far off it was reason- 
able and good sense for the mother to refuse the 
candy. But why was Alice so insistent? Why did the 
candy apparently mean so much to her? 

The prologue to this incident took place a few 
minutes earlier. Eight-year-old Donald, who had a 
package of candy from a birthday party, had given 
a caramel to everyone except Alice, the youngest 
child in the group. Now we begin to see some reason 
for Alice’s behavior. Probably she felt left out and 
discriminated against. She remembered that her 
mother had some caramels, and her shrill demand 
for one was the best way she could think of to over- 
come her hurt feelings. If her mother gave her a 
caramel, she would be like the others, not discrimi- 
nated against. The caramel meant all this to her. 





AN ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “A PROGRAM 
FOR ‘HIS EXCELLENCY,’” THE STUDY 
PROGRAM ON THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 














When we go beyond what people do and start 
probing to discover why they do what they do, we 
are learning something about the forces that produce 
behavior and gaining insight that we didn’t have 
before. Such insight helps us to cope with behavior, 
to have better relationships with others, to work out 
more constructive, more intelligent solutions. 

How can the school help children develop this 
understanding approach to people? It can try to fos- 
ter the habit of looking beyond what people do to 
the reasons for their behavior. It can encourage chil- 
dren to consider the probable effects of different ways 
of dealing with a situation. But the school’s teachings 
will not be very effective unless they are reinforced 
at home. If the school teaches one approach to be- 
havior and the home teaches another, it’s as if a child 
were taught the correct way to solve arithmetic prob- 


lems at school and the wrong way at home. 


What's more, parents can refrain from teaching 
arithmetic, but they cannot escape teaching human 
relations. In our daily work and play with children 
we are demonstrating to them our ways of reacting 
to others. By the time they are old enough for school 
they have already learned a pattérn of human rela- 
tions that it is difficult to unlearn. 

When does such learning begin at home? It begins 
as soon as the child can distinguish his parents from 
other people, and that, as every parent knows, is very 
early. The child responds to the way his parents treat 
him—responds and learns. If they try to understand 
why he is angry or noisy or crying, he is learning one 
thing. If they simply clamp down without trying to 
understand, he is learning something else. From ob- 
serving children in their earliest years at school, we 
know that each picks up the methods his parents use 
in dealing with other people. If the parents make 
snap judgments, if they show prejudice, if they strike 
back when others annoy or irritate them, the child 
will tend to do likewise. 


Questions To Aid the Quest 


How can parents learn to use an understanding 
approach in their daily life with their children? We 
can, from the parent education study-discussion pro- 
grams published in the National Parent-Teacher, ac- 
quire a background of information about how chil- 
dren develop and what their emotional and social 
needs are. We can learn to perceive the kind of 
disturbing (to adults) behavior that is “age typical” 
and the kind that signals real trouble. We can also 
discover a good deal about our own feelings and 
needs and why we react as we do to children’s be- 
havior or misbehavior. In study-discussion groups we 
can practice looking for the reasons behind behavior 

what children are trying to say to us by their actions. 

Whenever we are faced with some form of prob- 
lem behavior, whether constant fighting, withdraw- 
ing, lying, stealing, or vandalism, we need to ask some 
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questions to aid our understanding. Behind each case 
of fighting, shyness, defiance, destructiveness, or what- 
not is some problem or feeling that the child is trying 
to work out. We need to ask ourselves two questions: 
What feeling is the child trying to work out, or what 
basic goal is he trying to reach? How did it happen 
that he used this particular method of behavior? 

The answers won't always be obvious or easy to 
find. But looking at the events that led up to the 
behavior—as with Alice, who tearfully demanded a 
caramel—usually helps us to get a tentative answer. 
We can also find clues by looking at the whole pat- 
tern of the child’s everyday living. 

There is young Johnny, who is turning into a 
dawdler. He putters around until he’s late for school, 
late for music lessons, late for scout meeting. If John- 
ny’s mother looks at his daily schedule, she may dis- 
cover that he’s always being rushed from one activity 
to another. Could Johnny’s dawdling be his way of 
protesting against being pushed too hard? Could it be 
his way of saying he wants a little time for himself? 
Or perhaps, upon investigation, his mother finds she’s 
still treating him like a baby, telling him exactly 
what to do and when to do it. Maybe Johnny’s daw- 
dling is his awkward way of groping toward a little 
more independence and responsibility. 

If Johnny’s mother deals only with the surface be- 
havior, dawdling, she’s likely to increase her nagging 
—and also the dawdling. If she looks for the why, 
she'll take a more constructive tack. 

Of course, we can’t always wait to understand be- 
havior before we do something about it. If Jack is 
hurling blocks at his brother, we can’t let him hurl 
away while we ponder why. We have to jump in and 
stop the attack. But once we have the situation under 
control, we can ask the basic questions and begin 
acquiring the necessary understanding for long-run 
help to the child. 

In guiding children’s social and emotional develop- 
ment there is no substitute or short cut for under- 
standing behavior, our children’s and our own. But 
the understanding approach, as we well know, is im- 
portant for another reason. 

Our world is plagued with emotional tensions, men- 
tal illness, family breakdowns, industrial and inter- 
national strife. If we would lessen tensions and con- 
flict, if we would build a world of good will, peace, 
and harmony, we must first rear a generation of chil- 
dren who understand human behavior. There is no 
more effective way of transmitting that knowledge to 
them than by putting it to work in our day-in, day-out 
life with them. As they see and experience, so will 
they do. 





Ralph H. Ojemann is professor of educational psy- 
chology and parent education at the State University 
of lowa’s Child Welfare Research Station, and chair- 
man of its Committee on Preventive Psychiatry. 
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School 
Bus — 


THE MORNING sun glows pleasantly over 
hill and valley as our town’s army 
of school buses—mine among them— 
branches out for the start of another 
school day. The narrow, winding coun- 
try road that takes me to my first bus 
stop gives me time to appreciate the 
peace and tranquility of the early 
morning. Sleepy-eyed grownups are 
reaching out to pick up their milk 
bottles. Pet dogs are being released to 
breathe in the crisp air and to visit 
their favorite comfort stations. A plump 
grey squirrel leaps from limb to limb 
while below a frightened cottontail bur- 
rows like lightning under a brush patch. 

I begin to hum a tune, and then I 
find myself singing some crazy lyric the 
kids were gleefully composing the day 
before. I’m over the river bridge now. 
Cattails and the meadow reeds are wav- 
ing gently up through the rippling 
water. A flock of wild ducks, gliding 
majestically downstream, decide that 
this monster of a yellow bus is intrud- 
ing on their privacy. They rise up 
gracefully from the water and, with 
clapping wings and dripping plumage, 
point eastward into the sun. 
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Children’s Corner 

I cross the railroad tracks, and there 
just beyond a green alfalfa field is my 
first group of passengers. They are 
bouncing up and down and waving 
their arms. As I open the bus doors 
their heels dig into the soft earth and 
they leap aboard. Those precious mo- 
ments of beauty are behind me now. 
I must sharpen my senses and gather 
my wits. 

An incessant chatter starts to fill the 
bus. More passengers climb aboard. 
Shirley and Paul bow in greeting. Betty 
Ann and Barbara are missing. “Please 
wait a few minutes,” calls their mother. 
The cars behind me are trying des- 
perately to get by. I give them the 
right of way and acknowledge the 
friendly waves. The drivers of two huge 
trailer trucks show their appreciation 
with a deafening blast of their horns. 
(I’m sure the neighbors who are still 
sleeping enjoy this too.) Then Betty 
Ann and Barbara, with books and 
lunch bags, skid down the porch steps 
and with panting apologies join the 
friendly conspirators at the rear of the 
bus. 
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\ pack of dogs greets me at the next 
stop. They start barking in a chorus, 
and on that signal my passengers begin 
to filter one by one out of their living 
rooms, where they had stationed them- 
selves to catch an extra minute of TV. 
Some are still munching on slices of 
toast, and for those who are not yet 
fully buttoned and zippered my bus is 
conveniently turned into a dressing 
room 

When parents take it upon them- 
selves to unload their feelings on us at 
bus stops, our schedules go flying to 
the winds. Today Alice’s mother has a 
tale to tell. | begin to worry about 
what the principal will say when I 
arrive at school late again. I hint 
strongly by speeding up my motor, but 
| don’t dare leave until I've listened to 
‘verything that has been tightening up 
Mrs She 


now, but I’m perspiring. 


Bowen's chest. feels better 


Some parents I just can't understand. 
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A month or so ago a mother handed 
me instructions that looked like a doc- 
tor’s prescription. It took me five days 
to figure them out: 

“Please pick up Shelley at Van Rose 
on Mondays. On Tuesdays leave him 
off with Turo at Bayard and Hartley, 
on Wednesday leave him off at home, 
and on Thursdays and Fridays, unless 
he has a note pinned on him, do the 
same. Thank you.” Shelley never knew 
whether he was coming or going, and 
neither did I. 

Another type of mother is the one 
who sticks her head out of the door 
and starts talking to me. I can see that 
she’s serious about something, but from 
looks like an 
Who can 


hear with a bus load of kids screeching 


where I’m sitting she 


actress in a silent movie. 
and shouting in his ears? But she over- 
rates my ability to understand people 
at long range and finally closes the 


door. Now what shall I do? If I drive 


away I'll probably be called a number- 
one heel for not waiting until Paula 
finishes brushing her teeth. If I wait, I 
may find out, after wasting several min- 
utes, that Paula has the measles and 
won't be going to school. So when I 
drive don’t know for sure 
whether I am doing the right thing 


away I 


or not. 

There was one day, however, when 
I did wish that a mother was at her 
daughter's bus stop. As usual I picked 
up kindergarteners Cindy and Pam 
there, but for a very obvious reason I 
couldn't take my eyes off Pam. I saw 
rumpled hair hanging down over her 
eyes like a Pomeranian’s, a dirty face, 
a ragged coat, and a sour expression. 
Since I have learned to accept worse 
things than that, I asked no questions 
and drove off. 

At the school ramp, the customary 
exodus took place. Everybody was hap- 
pily disembarking except Pam. She 
came to me with head bowed and big 
shiny tears in her eyes. She had a little 
cold, and her mother had told her “No 
school.”” Pam had disobeyed. Now she 
realized that in her miserable condition 
and attire she wouldn’t be accepted by 
her friends. I had to think fast. I 
patched up her broken confidence 
somewhat, and while she joined her 
classmates, I telephoned her home. Now 
I had another problem on my hands— 
how to pacify an excited mother. After 
a while we arrived at an agreeable com- 
promise. Pam and I met Mother’s car 
on the ramp, and a little later Pam, 
sniffing hardly at all, was returned by 
her mother, looking once more fit for 
the dainty society of her kindergarten 
classmates. 


Side Trips Are Free 


Taking the children home has its 
pitfalls, too. I often see strange faces in 
my rear view mirror—faces of bewil- 
dered children, looking out blankly 
with frightened eyes. Being on the 
wrong bus of course means a slow trip 
home for these youngsters. It takes time 
to drive many miles off my course to de- 
liver them into the arms of their anx- 
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ious mothers. The driver seldom gets 
blamed for these occasional mix-ups, 
but they eventually become a headache 
for the principal. 

Then there is the child who doesn’t 
know where he lives. You drive uphill 
and downhill, around curves and into 
valleys, into private driveways and 
dead-end roads. No luck. “That's not 
my house.” Just when you are about to 
give up you locate it, six blocks from 
the school. 

Sometimes after one of these experi- 
ences I start talking to myself. Why 
didn’t I find something easier to do— 
like cracking rocks in a stone quarry 
or firing a hot furnace in a foundry or 
digging for coal in a shaft two thousand 
feet deep? But then I realize I shouldn't 
complain. For one thing, my _ thrill- 
packed journeys are broadening my 
knowledge of human behavior. Like 
the time when one of my kindergarten 
passengers unashamedly confided, “My 
daddy and mommy got into a big argu- 
ment, and my 


mommy went upsta irs 


and locked herself in the room, and 
my daddy had to feed and dress me!” 

Sometimes it’s not an argument. It’s 
simply a report: “My father and mother 


got into a fight!” 


Talk of Many Things 

And I'm enriched by the children’s 
conversation, the like of which you nev- 
er hear anywhere else. Listen: 

“God and Jesus are friends.” 

“My mother won’t ever go away. She 
has two children and a backache.” 

“Never run in back of a car because 
it might slip down the hill and fall on 
you.” 

“If I had a 
would get married, and if I had a little 


million dollars—well, I 
money left I would buy a few things.” 

“Did you ever get drafted in the 
wind?” 

“Will you tell them te keep quiet? 
It might hurt my turtle’s ears!” 

“Bishop Sheen sings on television.” 

“You wake up a girl by rubbing her 
tummy back and forth.” 

“People get married because the 
mother can’t take care of the baby her- 
self, so she has to have somebody else 
to help her take care of it.” 

“When it thunders, it’s the angels 
playing Ping-pong.” 

When Marie asked her neighbor 
Danny if he would like to walk home 
with her from the bus stop he thought 
it over for a moment, then answered, 


“My brain says no, so I'd better not.” 


Nor 
of their charity. A cookie, a peanut, a 
pumpkin seed, a slightly used lollipop, 
teacher’s apple, a handful of leaves, five 


should I overlook the benefits 


kernels of corn to place before my plate 
on Thanksgiving, a bunch of wilted 
dandelions, a Valentine. And they go all 
out to make my Christmas a day not to 
be forgotten. At that time I can forgive 
even the traditional bully on my bus, 
who does so much to turn my hair grey. 
I tell myself he’s not a bad boy; it’s 
only misdirected energy. That’s what 
makes it so hard for him to sit still, 
like the others, when the bus is in mo- 
tion. But the spirit of kindness wanes 
as an avalanche of group devilry is 
again loosed upon me. 

\ hard rubber hatchet strikes me on 
the head as I pull the bus to a stop. 
Someone behind me sneezes down my 
neck. An apple core hits the windshield. 
Boots and coats are dumped on my lap, 
and as my blood pressure rises a firm 
hand with steel fingers reaches up and 
grabs my hair. 

After the Alice looks at me 
with narrow, beady eyes. ‘““Who’s the 


melee 
best girl on the bus?” she asks. 

“You!” I reply, vengeance in my tone. 
With that she snuggles up close to me 
and in an act of filial devotion, rests 
her head on my arm. You see how easy 
it is to reach down deep and rekindle 
the goodness of one’s heart? 

I pray for strength. I keep telling 
myself that there is always hope—hope 
that they will soon be so tired that they 
will their seats. Of 
course this has never happened. It’s too 


fall exhausted in 


big a miracle to expect. I can remember 
one day just before Thanksgiving when 
a near riot was in the making at my 
first stop. Amid Indian war whoops 
and turkey gobbles and everyone run- 
ning up the steps like mad as if we were 
in a subway rush, little Mary bravely 
succeeded in quieting the noisemakers 
so she could wish me a happy Thanks- 
giving. 

The talent of these kids has no limit, 
and mine is the gain. They talk to me 
in Dutch, Greek, Spanish, German, 
French, Latin, Jewish, Italian, and Nor- 
wegian. I learn that there are songs like 
“Chester, Heard About 
Harry?” ‘““There Were Ten in the Bed 
and One Fell Out,” and “Do Your Ears 
Hang Low?” 

I learned another thing the day Lynn 
called very sweetly from the bus win- 


Have You 


dow, “Candy, it’s snowing down 


South!” (In the month of May?) Then 
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I found out that all Lynn meant was 
that Candy’s slip was showing. 

From Eddie I learned a profound 
truth: “Microscopic wiggling fish are 
the smallest fish in the world.” And 
from ten-year-old Penny I was hit with 
two gigantic words, mononucleosis and 
pandocystoscopy. I'm just a lucky guy, 
that’s all. 


Strange Cargo 


On days when musical instruments 
pile up, my bus looks and sounds like 
a traveling opera house. On other days 
I play the of role of customs official 
when a large assortment of extra bag- 
gage is brought aboard, to be shown off 
at school: fur scraps from Denmark, 
shepherd’s staffs, antique guns, a Nor- 
wegian flag, a spitting cobra in a jar 
of formaldehyde, a broken baseball bat, 
a wild duck decoy, jars-of polliwogs 
and guppies, a cuckoo clock made in 
Switzerland, two Chinese chopsticks and 
a long back scratcher, a box with an egg 
in it, and a flustered kitten. 

At the unloading ramp grim-faced 
monitors await us, but they don’t 
frighten us any more. As one boy said 
tolerantly, ““There’s no difference be- 
tween a monitor and a human being.” 

I sit with head bowed for a second. 
That’s all the time I have. Then as I 
pull away from the ramp, I start to won- 
der who owns the ski pants, the leather 
brief case, the eyeglasses, one red boot, 
the meatball sandwich, the pair of tiny 
doll panties. 

You may not believe it, but when I 
crawl into bed at night I'm still think- 
ing about the children. I’m thinking of 
Dana and Tommy and Emily and Marc 
and Sharon and Andria and Florence 
and Barby and Patty and Martha and 
Cynthia and Bobby, and the new revel- 
ations they'll have for me tomorrow. 
Wasn’t it cute of Jean to come all the 
way to the front of the bus at my next- 
to-the-last stop to share her latest secret 
with me? And did Susan mean it when 
she said, “I like you. If you wait for me 
until I’m twenty, I'll marry you"? .. . 

I think I know who lost the ski pants 
and the red boot... . 

Like a magic charm sleep takes over. 
I'm tired! 





William L. Dell’ Oro has been driv- 
ing a school bus in North Haven, Con- 
necticut, for about eight years. His 
schedule: four morning routes, five aft- 
ernoon routes, and one midday kinder- 
garten route. 
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all in a child’s lifetime 


SCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


Is Your Child Accident Prone?” (page 16) 


study and Discussion 

1. Think back over recent accidents that have happened 
to preschool children whom you know. Under what circum- 
stances did each occur? What was the cause? (Misplaced 
furniture, the child’s absorption in catching a ball or in 
some other activity, being in a hurry, misunderstanding 
directions, and so on.) Do you think any of the accidents 
might have been prevented? How? 

For some of these accidents were you unable to dis- 
cover any obvious cause? Try to find out whether the chil- 
dren involved have had many accidents (three or four) 
previously. If so, do any of the following questions apply? 

Does the child resent being told what to do? Is he very 
independent, always wanting to be on his own, unwilling 
to accept suggestions or directions? 

Is he afraid to express resentment or hostility? (For ex- 
imple, a five-year-old was very jealous of her baby brother 
but did not show it except in sly ways. Yet her parents said, 

Margie’s very fond of the baby and likes to take care of 
him.” Since she couldn’t show her hostility for fear of 
losing still more of her mother’s love, she turned it inward 
igainst herself. She would run recklessly without looking 
in front of her, throw herself into the waves when swim- 
ming, or bang her head against a door or post that she 
ipparently did not see.) 

Does the child feel apart from his parents, not close to 
them? 

Does the child have difficulty in relating himself to other 
people, losing friends almost as quickly as he makes them? 
Does he tend to be something of a show-off, to take dares? 

Do his parents frequently say to him, “Why don’t you 
look where you're going?” or “Why don’t you think first 
before you do something?” 

Does the child tend to seek immediate satisfactions, sel- 
dom saving up for something he wants? Is he excessively 
active and energetic? 

\ positive answer to these questions may indicate that 
t particular youngster’s accidents are not due just to care- 
lessness or eagerness or a dangerous environment. What 
might the parents of such a child do to help prevent fu- 
ture accidents? For instance, if it appears that accidents 
satisfy the child’s need for attention, recognition, and 
iffection, how might this need be met normally? 


3. Do the authors suggest more than one lesson for par- 
ents and teachers in their story of Lucy's hurt foot? If you 
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were to add a “moral” to the end of this story, what would 
it be? 

4. What natural characteristics of preschool children 
tend to cause accidents? The authors mention curiosity, 
adyenturousness, desire to experiment and explore, bound- 
less energy, undeveloped inner controls, delight in physical 
activity and sports, and the struggle for independence. 
These are all desirable characteristics important to vigor- 
ous, vital child development. How can a parent distinguish 
between normal, desirable behavior and_ psychological 
causes of accident-proneness? (The extreme forms of any 
of the above-mentioned characteristics may give a clue.) 

5- What is the difference between a reckless child and 
one who is not aware of danger? What difference would 
there be in handling temporary accident-proneness as con- 
trasted with long-continued accident-proneness? 


Program Suggestions 


* Make a poster, a chart, or a blackboard chart listing (1) 
the normal characteristics of vigorous, well-adjusted pre- 
school children and (2) the unique personality patterns of 
certain accident-prone children as described by the authors. 
Discuss the two lists, noting the danger of parents’ becom- 
ing overly anxious about temporary ‘“‘problem” behavior, 
which may be essential to the child’s best development. 
* Ask each member to bring to the meeting an anonymous 
description of some accident a preschool child has had. 
Include the age of the child, a description of where and 
how the accident occurred, and any information available 
about the characteristics of the child and his relations with 
other members of his family. Read several of these. In each 
instance discuss what seemed to be the possible cause of the 
accident and various ways in which the parents might have 
behaved afterward. Which ways are you for? Which against? 
It would add lightness to this meeting if members would 
volunteer to role-play several situations, one taking the 
part of the preschool child and the other the part of the 
parent. In discussing the role-playing dramas, be careful 
to make clear that the comments pertain to the role the 
member has been playing, not to the member as a person. 
* Use one of the safety films listed under “References” as a 
basis for discussing how to create an environment in which 
preschool children will have a minimum of accidents. 


References 
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tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 

“How Much Can Children Learn About Human 
Behavior?” (page 26) 

Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Granting that the child gets his attitudes toward other 
people mainly from his parents, what can parents do, 


consciously and concretely, to give boys and girls a better 
understanding of others? 


Some families occasionally serve an inadequate meal of 
rice and bits of leftovers to remind the children of how it 
feels to be without enough food—like many millions of 
children in other parts of the world. Is this a good idea? 
Why is it sometimes easier to help a child “feel with” 
a group of starving youngsters a hemisphere away than to 
understand the morose, sullen eleven-year-old boy next 
door who is always picking fights with smaller children? 

2. Following Dr. Ojemann’s suggestion, ask (and an- 
swer) these questions about the boy who keeps on fighting 
with younger children despite complaints and scoldings: 
* What feeling might the child be attempting to work out 
through his belligerent behavior? 

* What need might he be trying to satisfy? 
* What might be his reason for adopting this particular 
method to gain his ends? 

3. The story of little Alice, who demanded a caramel 
from her mother, well illustrates a fact that we encounter 
over and over again when we seek the underlying reasons for 
human behavior: A seemingly trivial matter (like the need 
for one caramel) may reveal an overly intense emotion. 
Can you think of any other incidents of a seemingly 
trivial nature that, when probed, disclosed some deep hurt 
or conflict? 

4. Cite several examples of “age typical” behavior in an 
seven-year-old that in a ten-year-old would be “the kind 
that signals real trouble’? 

5. Which books do you recall, from the classics of chil- 
dren’s literature, that have the power to help a child learn 
about other people’s feelings and needs? Can you think 
of any recent children’s books that have this same power? 
Give examples to support your answers. 

6. A teacher in a third-grade class had been working to 
help her children look for the why in people’s behavior. 
Her biggest problem arose when the police caught one of 
her pupils, Terry, stealing a number of things from a local 
drugstore. ‘Terry—a lonely, sallow-looking lad from a very 
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poor home—was not liked by his classmates. After he had 
been caught, they were eager to discuss this dramatic event 
in class. The teacher knew that Terry would be back in 
school in a few days, so she took advantage of this eager- 
ness to try to accomplish two things: 

* Get the children to see that, though Terry had done 
something bad, they themselves might help to keep him 
from doing other bad things—if they would try to accept 
him and be friendly with him. 

* Have the children realize, by role-playing, how desperate 
a lonely, unloved boy can feel at times and how much he 
needs friendliness and understanding. 

If you had been the teacher, how would you have guided 
the children’s conversation with these two purposes in 
mind? (Perhaps a group of members could sketch out a 
little play-script showing how the children gradually 
grasped some of the causes of Terry’s behavior. A brief 
epilogue might show what happened when Terry returned 
to class.) 

7. Suppose the members of your group are going to co- 
operate in setting up a special school program to help 
children begin to understand the causes of human be- 
havior. What do you think are some of the most important 
things the children should learn? That all people have 
feelings? That hurt feelings may make people do mean or 
selfish things? And so on. What cooperation from the 
home does such a program call for? 


Program Suggestions 


* Teachers who participate in Dr. Ojemann’s Preventive 
Psychiatry Research Program at the State University of 
Iowa are fortunate. They receive special training in the 
“causal approach” to behavior, which they impart to their 
pupils. However, good teachers often make use of this ap- 
proach unwittingly. Assemble a panel group made up of 
one or two outstanding elementary school teachers, a child 
guidance specialist, and one or two parents to discuss 
“What Children Are Learning About Human Behavior.” 
The participants will be drawing their illustrations from 
children in the classroom and children in the home. Ask 
each panel member to set forth a few general principles 
for helping children to understand the behavior of others. 
* Show the film First Lessons (International Film Bureau, 
22 minutes), produced with the cooperation of Dr. Oje- 
mann, and discuss it in the light of the article. What points 
does it illustrate or develop? Which of the teacher’s many 
problems in the film do most parents share? Rerun the 
film after the discussion, if there is time. (Should First 
Lessons not be available locally, it may be rented from the 
International Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan, Chicago 2. 
* Dramatize briefly one or two of the episodes cited in the 
article—Arthur changing his mind about leaving home or 
the third-grade girl who couldn’t get along with her class- 
mates. In each of these capsule dramas the dialogue should 
bring out the steps by which the child or the parent or the 
teacher arrived at an understanding of someone else’s 
puzzling behavior. 
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il. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Liberal Education Can't Wait for College” (page 12) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


i. Talk over some of the points that Bergen Evans 
makes early in his article: 

\ liberal education can’t wait for college, since it is, “in 
essence, the encouragement of curiosity and the question- 
ing spirit.” 

{it demands much of the schools but more of the parents, 
who must lead their children to think of inquiring and 
imagining and deducing and challenging as natural proc- 
esses, like’ eating and sleeping.” 

“The foundations must be laid in the family, in the 

attitude at home toward asking perceptive questions and 
giving responsive answers. It is there that children learn to 
judge what are the means and what are the ends in life. It 
is there that they learn to respect or scorn fairness and 
honesty and decency and the dignity of the individual.” 
* “The most vital things that can be instilled in a 
child to make him receptive to a liberal education are 
these: the desire to know, a sense of the pleasure and the 
benefit of using his senses and faculties to the fullest, and 
an awareness of himself as a part of a continuing social 
proc Css. 

2. Think through such relevant questions as these: 

What do you mean by the “scientific spirit’? 

What resources can be tapped to fire children with a de- 
sire to learn and to know? 

How can parents and teachers foster inquiring minds in 
their children? In themselves? 

Is it more important to ask good questions than to “know 
all the answers’’? 

* Why is a problem-solving approach to life so important? 

How can we develop leaders with “the uncommon 
touch’’? 

What can home, school, and community do to help young 
people develop a pride in intellectual integrity? 
¢ %- Educators believe that there are certain fundamentals 
that must be mastered by all students who would become 
liberally educated adults. Dr. Evans suggests the physical 
and biological sciences, algebra and geometry, literature, 
and languages. In addition, we would recommend (a) a 
foundation in oral and written communication and (b) 
1 grounding in human development and behavior, as a 
basis for understanding oneself and others. What further 
studies would you propose as basic education for today’s 
world? 

{. Are you inclined to argue with your author when he 
says, “If we start at forty trying to improve our minds—as 
so many pathetically (and often futilely) do—we may dis- 
cover that we haven’t much to improve”? Does this mean 
that parent education is impossible? Or does it imply that 
it is wise to keep mentally alive so that new knowledge, in- 
sights, and attitudes will be a continuing challenge? 
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Program Suggestions 


* Invite several members of the science club of your high 
school to visit your group and report on what projects are 
under way. Perhaps the students can also tell about award- 
winning projects at the most recent National Science Fair. 
Discuss with the students and with their teacher the ways 
in which both home and school can encourage young 
people’s interest in science. 

* Review Albertina Weinlander’s book Your Child in the 
Scientific World (see “References’’), mentioning especially 
the studies that show how a spirit of inquiry in children 
and youth may be encouraged. 

* Send a committee to discuss with your superintendent 
of schools, or his representative, the possibility of offering 
experimental courses in science, languages, and other sub- 
jects for parents and children to take together, as is being 
done under the auspices of Antioch College in Ohio. Poll 
the parents in your school to see how many of them would 
be interested in participating in such a project. If enough 
interest emerges from these investigations, focus your pro- 
gram on the planning of a specific family-centered educa- 
tion project for your town. 

* Select a panel of outstanding teachers in your school. Ask 
them to meet informally with your group to discuss a topic 
such as “Challenges of Liberal Education in Our School.” 
List whatever problems and recommendations emerge from 
the discussion, and use the list as a basis for possible future 
programs and action. 

* Circulate the book by Benjamin and Lillian Fine (see 
“References”) among members of your group for study and 
critical review. At the meeting ask these persons to present 
a symposium on the Fines’ suggestions for improving educa- 
tion for our children and youth. Encourage the members of 
the symposium to give their own reactions to the various 
recommendations they report. Throw the meeting open 
for a general discussion of each point and of the book as 
a whole. 
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More Dollars for More Scholars 


Once again the California Congress has allocated 
$210,500 to assist young people with college loans 
and scholarships. More than half that sum ($145,500) 
will be used for student loans of $400 a year. In addi- 
tion, more than a hundred scholarships and fellow- 
ships will be awarded, most of them for graduate 
study, in the following fields: elementary education 
(forty-eight awards), secondary education (thirty-six 
awards), special education for teaching handicapped 
children (fourteen grants of $1,000 each), interna- 
tional relations (three $1,000 grants), children’s li- 
brarian training (four $1,000 grants), and social work 
(one $2,200 grant), Summer scholarships are avail- 
able to school counseling personnel and_ teachers 
wishing to attend workshops. The California Con- 
gress has also set up a reserve fund of $5,000 to be 
used for scholarships to parent education workshops 
and for special scholarships, plus a fund of $3,600 for 
loans to Ph.D. candidates preparing for college 
teaching. 


Highlights from Hawai 


The smallest P.T.A. reported by the Hawaii Con- 
gress is the Kawaihae Parent-Teacher Association, 
with thirteen members—eight men and five women. 
Eighteen homes are represented in the school. . . 
By contrast the largest association is that of Punahou 
School in Honolulu, with a membership of 3,445. . - . 
P.T.A. members in Pearl Harbor are still chuckling 
about the meeting of the Kai P.T.A. that was blacked 
out by a power failure affecting the whole area. The 
topic of discussion for the evening was to have been 
“Civil Defense Plans.” 


Cultural Arts in Oregon 


For almost eight years the Willamina Grade School 
P.T.A. at Willamina, Oregon, has conducted a well- 
planned long-range art program that benefits both 
school and community. Beautifully framed prints of 
great paintings, representing many styles and periods, 
hang in every classroom in the school. A permanent 
gallery of distinguished works by local artists has 
been set up. Moreover, “since 1954,” writes Mrs. Ray 
Barber, publicity chairman, “the art committee has 
maintained continuous exhibits of current work by 
Oregon artists.” 
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Add to this the P.T:A.’s annual sponsorship of ex- 
hibits of student work—not only in the fine arts but 
in creative crafts and hobbies—and you have an art 
education program that reaches young and old, in 
school and out. 


“From Sea to Shining Sea’’ 


What’s the most far-flung of all state congresses? 
The European Congress of Parents and Teachers. Its 
25,000 members, American military personnel and 
their dependents, belong to 133 P.T.A.’s in England 
and Western Europe, North Africa, and the Medi- 
terranean and Middle East areas. Twice a year repre- 
sentatives meet in conference at one of two spectacu- 
larly scenic spots, Berchtesgaden or Garmisch, Ger- 
many. Last fall it was Berchtesgaden, and there the 
members of the European Congress executive com- 
mittee for 1959-60 were photographed in the brilliant 


alpine sunlight. Left to right, we see Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Edwin S. Marsh, president; Grace L. Saefke, first 
vice-president; Master Sergeant William F. Hinds, 
third vice-president; Fred L. Miller, European Con- 
gress coordinator; Mrs. James E. Thomas, National 
Parent-Teacher chairman; Mildred A. Linck, secre- 
tary; David H. Jones, treasurer; Clare A. Gunderman, 
college scholarship chairman; and Captain D. E. Mof- 
fett, second vice-president. (Please notice the periodi- 
cal so proudly displayed by most of the people in this 
picture.) 
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At Home to the P.T.A. 


Texas P.T.A. members unable to attend the first- 
district workshop, held last fall, didn’t have to miss 
out on the program. For the second year in succession 
it was broadcast to a five-county area by Station 
KORC, Mineral Wells. These P.T.A. public service 
broadcasts were arranged by the radio chairman of 
the Mineral Wells Junior High School Parent-Teach- 
er Association with the cooperation of KORC’s sta- 
tion manager. 


Passed and Present 


“When is the next P.T.A. meeting? Ash Wednesday 
Valentine’s Day—— This Wednesday, January 


13 

So ran the first item on an “examination” sent to 
members of the East Millinocket, Maine, P.T.A. in 
lieu of the usual slip of paper announcing a forth- 
coming meeting. Some of the other multiple-choice 
items on this unique attendance-getting device: 

Where will the meeting be held? The paper room—— 
Schenck High School—— Town garage—— 


The program will begin: At 8 p.m.—— Two hours late 
ifter midnight—— 


After the business meeting the refreshment committee 
will serve: Time—— On the jury—— Tasty refreshments—— 


If you haven't done so, you can still: Shovel your drive- 
wa) Go to Hawati—— Join your P.T.A.—— 


Your child's teacher is: (name of teacher)—— Hopalong 
Cassidy—— William Shakespeare—— 

The response? “Terrific,” writes an East Milli- 
nocket correspondent. 


Three Decades of Parent Education 


For thirty years now the Michigan Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the University of Michigan 
Extension Service have conducted annual parent edu- 
cation institutes that have drawn nation-wide atten- 
tion. The theme of this year’s institute, “Strengthen- 
ing the Home,” was taken from the National Con- 
gress Action Program and was developed through 
talks with titles familiar to National Parent-Teacher 
readers: “How To Behave When Children Misbe- 
have,” “You and TV: End of the First Round,” and 
“Liberal Education Can't Wait for College.’” The 
program opened with selected short films of interest 
to parent-teacher groups and closed with a sym- 
posium—panel discussion, “All in a Child’s Lifetime.” 


Sobering Thoughts for the Suburbs 


In the event of an atom bomb raid, how will sub- 
urban families be reunited when the father is in the 
city and the mother and children many miles away? 
And if there is a mass evacuation, how will they all be 
reunited? Grim questions, surely, but members of the 
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Braeside P.T.A. in Highland Park, Illinois, believe 
in bringing intelligent group thinking to bear on 
civil defense problems. Their entire January meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of possible air-raid emer- 
gencies in the suburbs. 


Speaking of Schools... 

Last fall and winter Utah citizens watched an un- 
usual series of TV discussion programs—P.T.A.-spon- 
” These covered the whole 
range of current educational problems: curriculum, 
school buildings, federal aid, teaching methods, and 
so on. Each program was recorded on tape and has 
now been made available by the University of Utah 
to P.T.A.’s and other groups. 


sored “civic dialogues. 


Pacemaker 


Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, an honorary vice-president 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
died last Christmas Eve. An indefatigable worker, she 
served the Michigan Congress as a local president, as 
city council president, and then as state president. In 
1935 She was elected chairman of the National Con- 
gress Committee on Founders Day, a post she held for 
many years. 

To all her tasks Mrs. Raymond brought a saltiness 
of character and brightness of spirit that dissolved 
any obstacles that might block the goal to be achieved. 


It was under her vigorous leadership that the En- 
dowment Fund of the National Congress, supported 
by Founders Day gifts from state congresses, grew 
into a sizable sum for extension work. 

Soon after the death of her husband, a noted judge, 
Mrs. Raymond moved to California. Those who had 
the pleasure of talking with her at the San Francisco 
convention in 1956—the last national convention she 
attended—can testify that, though officially retired 
from parent-teacher work, Mrs. Raymond never 
stopped keeping pace with the P.T.A. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
EvjA BuCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


Goliath 1i—Buena Vista. Direction, Wolfgang Reitherman. Ask 
your manager to show this charming short with Toby Tyler 
if he hasn’t so planned. It is an exquisitely animated film 
about a tiny elephant (no larger than his father’s toenail) 
who proves to his doubting parents and the herd who reject 
him that size isn’t everything. How? By vanquishing the tiny 
mouse that sends the stately pachyderms tumbling over one 
another in terrified retreat. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Toby Tyler—Buena Vista. Direction, Charles Barton. So few chil- 
dren’s films are made today that a delightful picture like Toby 
Tyler is cause for rejoicing. Kevin Corcoran is a staunch, 
straightforward Toby who faces the seamy side of life with 
courage. When an angry uncle tells him he isn’t wanted, Toby 
runs away from home to join the circus. There he works hard 
for an unscrupulous concessionaire, adopts a chimpanzee, be- 
comes a bareback rider (Kevin, after several weeks’ training, 
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“Mr. Stubbs” and Toby take a bow in Toby Tyler. 
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did the stunts himself), and finally meets up again with his 
uncle and aunt, who now realize how wrong they were. An en- 
tertaining supporting cast and authentic turn-of-the-century 
settings. Leading players: Kevin Corcoran, Henry Calvin. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Delightful Excellent Excellent 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Circus Stars—Paramount release. This entertaining picture, part 
of the Soviet-American cultural exchange, covers the brilliant 
performances of circus stars with flashbacks to the rigorous, 
painstaking training undergone by the specialists in each field. 
Their most renowned and award-winning clown is a delight, 
reminding one of the great pantomimists who convey under- 
tones of pathos through their comic materiai. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Enjoyable Enjoyable Yes 
Journey to the Center of the Earth—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Henry Levin. Jules Verne’s story of the discovery of a fantastic 
new world in the earth’s core is told with amusing Victorian 
touches and timed for a more leisurely era. The action has a 
teasing, Alice-in-Wonderland, non-sequitur quality, especially 
the descent down narrow, sharply pitched passages and the 
fall through a tiny sand-pit opening—in contrast with abrupt 
wide openings such as a forest of mushrooms, a huge, iridescent 
cavern, a sudden, mysterious sea, and the final great updraft 
that carries the explorers to the surface. The characters include 
a slightly stuffy geologist (James Mason), the redheaded widow 
of another geologist (Arlene Dahl), and Mason’s placid assistant 
(Pat Boone), who sings tranquil ballads upon a mushroom raft, 
going nowhere over a misty sea. Leading players: James Mason, 
Pat Boone, Arlene Dahl. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Rather long but good fun 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Behind the Great Wall (possibly called Aromarama)—Continental 
Films. Production, Leonardo Bonzi. This extensive, beautifully 
photographed, prize-winning (Brussels and Venice) documen- 
tary gives many fascinating pictures of China, stressing aspects 
of traditional life that still exist within the framework of 
Communism. Along with this we had (but you may not) an 
intriguing, if distracting, accompaniment of aromas, called 
Aromarama. These included the smells of Hong Kong's streets, 
harbor, and docks, of fishing with cormorants, of nomadic 
tribes tramping through meadow land, and many others. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Beautifully photographed Yes Yes 
The Big Night—Paramount. Direction, Sidney Salkow. A teen- 
age couple on a date see a man throw a brief case into a canal 
and run off. Fishing it out, they discover that it contains two 
hundred thousand dollars. The boy wants to keep it; the girl 
protests. (Their differing backgrounds, we are led to believe, 
account for their respective attitudes.) The problem is com- 
plicated by the efforts of a crooked ex-policeman and the thief 
to get hold of the money. A nice group of young performers 
adds interest to an unpretentious melodrama. Leading players: 
Dick Contino, Dick Foran. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Interesting Interesting 
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Bobbikins—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert Day. When 
eighteen-months-old Bobbikins sees that his father is unable to 
get a job in show business after gallantly giving his entertain- 
ment spot to a needy performer, the baby takes the situation 
in hand. He assumes the speech and the thought processes of 
adults, and passes on to his father the stock tips gleaned from 
a high British official during daily airings in the park. But 
when his father’s riches and world-wide notoriety threaten to 
break up Bobbikins’ home, the toddler takes drastic action to 
return his family to its former sensible, hard-working status. 
\ tune-dotted British whimsy. Leading players: Max Bygraves, 
Shirley Jones, Baby Stephen Stocker. 
{dults 15-18 12-15 
Light British whimsy Fair Fair 
The Bridal Path—Kingsley International. Direction, Frank Laun- 
der. Here is a wee bit o’ fun as rollicking as the skirl of bag- 
pipes and as bonnie as the lochs of Scotland, which is where 
our hero, a simple farmer from the Isle of Beigg, starts out to 
find a wife. His corn is ripening and he is in a hurry, but 
although the lassies admire his muscles they do not take to his 
roughshod methods, innocent though they be. Before he knows 
it he is in hot water, and his adventures become wild indeed 
before he can head for home. An excellent cast of Scottish 
players supports Bill Travers of Wee Geordie fame. Leading 
players: Bill Travers, Fiona Clyne. 

lults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining 


Entertaining Entertaining 


Chance Meeting—Paramount. Direction, Joseph Losey. A young 
art student, in lighthearted mood, arrives at a plush apartment 
for a date, only to be confronted by the police and a corpse. 
Scotland Yard and the Intelligence have both been called in, 
ind the rivalry between them is woven into the plot of this 
well-acted, understated British murder mystery with a surprise 
ending. Leading players: Micheline Presline, Hardy Kruger. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Mature 
Fallen Angel—Brandon Films release. Direction, Akira Kurosawa. 
An early film made by the brilliant director of Rashomon 
dramatizes the harsh, jagged relationship between a humble, 
hot-tempered doctor and a proud, fearful young gangster. The 
gangster is dying of tuberculosis but, because of his twisted 
sense of honor to his “boss,” will not allow himself to be helped. 
English titles. Leading players: Takashi Shimura, Michiyo 
Kogure 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Mature Possibly too mature 
The Gazebo—MGM. Direction, George Marshall. This wacky 
farce about the murder of a supposed blackmailer fails on sev- 
eral counts. Glenn Ford’s portrayal of the frantic, loving hus- 
band is not offbeat enough to be in key with the farcical aspects 
of the murder he commits. As a result there is something very 
unpleasant about the subsequent buffoonery, when Ford tries 
clumsily to bury the dead man in the wet cement foundation 
of a newly purchased gazebe (Victorian summerhouse). The 
fact that the unfortunate wretch is later found to have died 
of heart failure instead of a bullet only confuses the issue, 
besides being in poor taste. Leading players: Glenn Ford, Deb- 
bie Reynolds. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 
The Gene Krupa Story—Columbia. Direction, Don Weis. A run 
of-the-mill biographical picture that covers the well-known 
drummer's life from his secret sessions with a high school band 
(his father disapproved) through speak-easy engagements to 
“big-name” fame, luxuries, addiction to marijuana, disgrace, 
failure, and another start. Sal Mineo is unable to bring dis- 
tinction to a role that sorely needs it. Leading players: Sal 
Mineo, James Darren, Susan Kohner. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Matter of taste 
Hell Bent for Leather—Universal-International. Direction, George 
Sherman. Cowboy Audie Murphy is accused of murder by a 
U.S. marshal who knows he is innocent but is tired of looking 
for the real criminal. With a pretty town girl, Felicia Farr, 
Audie then becomes involved in a series of familiar melodra- 
matic episodes—a threatened lynching, escape with Miss Farr 
as hostage, a chase, shootings, beatings, and another chase that 
ends with the real killer and the marshal shooting it out. 
Leading players: Audie Murphy, Felicia Farr. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine western Same Same 
Home from the Hill—MGM. Direction, Robert Day. In this well- 
acted but otherwise mediocre production, we are concerned 
with justice to the child born out of wedlock. A wife refuses to 
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live with her husband when she discovers that he is the father 
of an illegitimate child (though she remains under his roof for 
eighteen years bringing up their son). Then the cherished son 
and heir leaves home when he discovers that a young workman 
about the place, his protective companion, is actually his half 
brother whom their father refuses to recognize. Well, the mills 
of the gods grind slowly in this opus, but poetic justice has 
never been more thorough—in a sentimental, melodramatic 
way. Leading players: Robert Mitchum, Eleanor Parker. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Commonplace Poor No 


The Law Is the Law—Continental. Direction, Christian-Jaque. 
The great French clowns Fernandel and Toto play opposite 
each other in this amusing farce, which satirizes the bureau- 
cratic red tape In French and Italian towns but says a kind 
word for the humanity of the simple villagers who attempt 
to live with it. Fernandel plays a French customs officer who, 
because of a mix-up about his birthplace, loses job, marriage, 
honor, and nationality. Toto, poacher and official enemy, is 
the friend who straightens matters out. English titles. Leading 
players: Fernandel, Toto. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 


Once More with Feeling—Columbia. Direction, Stanley Donen. 
Based on the play of the same name, this brash comedy-farce 
relates the dizzy happenings that revolve about an irascible 
symphony orchestra conductor. Though a gifted artist, he finds 
it harder and harder to get engagements without his tactful wife 
at his side to smooth things over. She has left him and wants 
to marry a placid scientist. Yul Brynner is handsome in his 
role, and Kay Kendall is given latitude to bring in her own 
expert, sophisticated brand of humor. Leading players: Yul 
Brynner, Kay Kendall. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Light, smart comedy Sophisticated No 


Solomon and Sheba—United Artists. Direction, King Vidor. A 
lavish, pretentious spectacle about the seduction of Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba, who is in league with his Egyptian 
enemies. The plot fails, however, when Sheba falls in love with 
Solomon. After the God of Israel reveals, through a storm, his 
wrath at her pagan rites, she turns to Him in prayer. If He will 
only save Solomon, she prays, she will go back to her land and 
never enter Israel again. Yul Brynner poses handsomely as 
Solomon; Gina Lollobrigida, scantily clothed, pouts and un- 
dulates; and George Sanders looks miserably self-conscious in 
his role of Adonijah, Solomon’s faithless brother. Leading play- 
ers: Yul Brynner, Gina Lollobrigida, George Sanders. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Pretentious Pretentious Poor 


Story on Page One—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Clifford Odets. 
The abusive behavior of a police officer toward his family 
drives his wife into an affair with a lonely, mother-dominated 
widower. When the policeman is accidentally shot in a scuffle 
with his rival, a murder charge is brought against the wife and 
her lover. The trial, with defense and prosecution battling 
skillfully and relentlessly, gives stark illumination to the char- 
acters and their actions. Powerful direction and performances. 
Leading players: Rita Hayworth, Anthony Franciosa, Mildred 
Dunnock. 

Adults f 12-15 
Hard-hitting murder No 
melodrama 


Suddenly Last Summer—Columbia. Direction, Joseph L. Mankie- 
wicz. Like a savage fairy tale in which witches eat children, 
this baroque fantasy weaves a theme-with-variations on the de- 
vouring effects of possessive mother love. The story so tends to 
outrage the senses that the viewer is scarcely aware of a haunt- 
ing undertone, whispered by the mother, “Is life like this, 
really like this?” On film, however, the Tennessee Williams 
play loses much of its nightmarish quality because of the pat 
detective-story treatment and “happy” ending. Katharine Hep- 
burn’s performance as the mother is both ruthless and poignant. 
Elizabeth Taylor handles her role of the distraught and shocked 
young girl with authority as well as uncanny sensitivity. Mont- 
gomery Clift also quietly but firmly pulls his weight as the 
neurosurgeon. Leading players: Katharine Hepburn, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Montgomery Clift. 

Adults 5-18 12-15 
Powerful production No No 


Tiger Bay—Continental. Direction, J. Lee Thompson. Here is an 
unusual, intense, superbly acted drama that will remain with 
you for a long time. One reason is the dynamic performance of 
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Hayley Mills, twelve-year-old daughter of actor John Mills, who 
plays with him in this film. He is the superintendent of police 
with whom she battles heroically to hide the identity and pre- 
serve the safety of a young man. She feels the youth is not bad 
even though he has killed a woman. The triumph of legal jus- 
tice is never doubted but also never hoped for. Leading players: 
John Mills, Horst Buchholz, Hayley Mills. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Visitor from a Small Planet—Universal-International. Direction, 
Norman Taurog. Jerry Lewis, naughty playboy from outer 
space, descends upon the home of a television commentator 
who has just made it clear to his public that there are no flying 
saucers. While the film is not the suave and silky distillation 
of nonsense that Cyril Ritchard produced on the stage, it will 
undoubtedly appeal to popular audiences. Jerry Lewis, abetted 
by that seasoned comedian Fred Clark, a professional cast, and 
some ingenious film tricks, has a field day, He continues to be, 
to his fans, out of this world. Leading players: Jerry Lewis, 
Fred Clark. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Jerry Lewis fans Sophisticated; Jerry Lewis fans 


Who Was That Lady?—Columbia. Direction, George Sidney. Tony 
Curtis, assistant chemistry professor at Columbia, is caught kiss- 
ing a student by his wife, Janet Leigh, who promptly starts 
packing for Reno. Dean Martin, a TV writer and former buddy, 
concocts a wild story in which Tony is an FBI man, compelled 
to kiss the girl in line of duty. Popular stars add attraction to 
an arch, heavy-handed farce. Leading players: Tony Curtis, 
Janet Leigh, Dean Martin. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mediocre Same 


The Young Have No Time—Kingsley-Union. Direction, Johannes 
Allen. This Danish picture suggests that teen-age problems are 
pretty similar the world over and that they are due primarily 
to the deterioration of authority in family life. Young people 
dare to rebel (although the results are often tragic for them) 
against parents who do not live up to the standards they set 
for their children. Well acted with an appealing youthful cast. 
Leading players: Ghita Norby, Fritz Helmuth. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Interesting, especially Mature No 
to parents 


THEATER SHORTS 


Cruise of the Eagle—Walt Disney, People and Places. Buena Vista 
release; An interesting, colorfully photographed picture of the 
great sailing ship, The Eagle, and the activities of its crew. 
They are members of the U.S. Coast Guard officers’ school at 
New London who get their training for arduous duty aboard 
the picturesque schooner. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Good 


Valley of Two Faces—Universal-International. A bright-colored 
short film showing the Shenandoah Valley, with historical trim- 
mings including glimpses of Williamsburg; beautiful shots of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, with their gorgeous autumn tones 
in orange and red; the famous Sky Line Drive; Virginia Mili- 
tary Academy; and the Luray Caverns with their fantastic 
underground formations. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

To whet the traveler's appetite 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription Blank 


$1.75 a year—Canada 


$2.00 a year—Other countries 


NAME 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


The Boy Who Owned a Melephaat—Entertaining. 
Snow Queea—Delightful. 


FAMILY 

Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 
On, Children and young people, amusing in part; adults, broad 

slapstick farce. 

A Dog of Flenders— Entertaining. 

Hound Dog Mon—Entertaining. 

Masters of the Congo Jungle —Excellent. 

A Thousand and One Arabian Nights—Children, mature; young people and adults, 


fair. 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Attack of Giant Leeches—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Battle Flame—Routine war picture. 

Beloved Infidel—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Ben Hur—Children, mature; young people and adults, very good spectacle. 

Black Orphevs —Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

a and Steel—Children, poor; young people, mediocre; adults, mediocre war 
film. 

Brink of Life—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Broth of a Boy—Children and young people, fair; adults, entertaining. 

Buckets of Blood—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Cesh McCall—Mediocre. 

Ciné Ballets de Paris—Enjoyable. 

Couaterplot—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

The Cousins—Children and young people, no; adults, for limited audiences. 

Curse of the Faceless Maa—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter 
of taste. 

The Flying Fontaines—F air. 

The 4-D Maa—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Four Fast Guas—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Four Huadred Blows—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

The Gamma People— Above average science-fiction melodrama. 

Girl's Towa—Children and young people, no; adults, crass and tasteless. 

The Glass Tower—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Goliath and the Barboricas—Children, no; young people and adults, trash. 

The Gypsy Boroa—F air. 

Happy Anniversory—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Hatikvah (The Hope)—Children, possibly; young people and adults, interesting. 

House of Intrigue—F air romantic spy tale. 

House of Seven Hawks—Good photography of Holland; fair melodrama. 

Jack the Ripper—Children and young people, no; adults, mediocre thriller. 

The Jaywalkers—Exciting western. 

Li'l Abner—Fresh and riotous musical burlesque. 

The Lovers—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Lowest Crime—Children and young people, no; adults, shoddy melodrama. 

The Miracle—Colorful spectacle. 

Never So Few— Matter of taste. 

Night of the Blood Beost—Children and young people, trash; adults, poor. 

No Place To Laad—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Odds Against Tomerrow—Children and young people, no; adults, uneven drama, 
well acted and produced. 

Operation Petticoat—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair. 

Paris Hotel—F air. 

The Possessors—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, very good. 

The Rookie—Poor. 

She Gods of Shark Reef—Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre South 
Sea melodrama. 

Sign of the Gladiator—Children and young people, waste of time; adults, poor. 

A Summer Place—Children and young people, no; adults, tasteless. 

Terror from Beyond Spoce—Poor. 

30—Matter of taste. 

Timbuktu—Children and young people, fair; adults, fast-paced action film. 

Towch of Larceay—Children and young people, sophisticated light comedy; adults, 
light, amusing comedy. 

The Warrior and the Slave Girl—Poor. 

The Woaderful Covatry—Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

The Wreck of the Mary Deere—Excellent of its type. 

Yesterday's Exemy—Children, no; young people and adults, grim war drama. 


$1.50 a year—U.S. and possessions 
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Dear Editor: 

You are doing parents a great service with your movie 
and TV guides. They are most commendable. 

Of course, your magazine has always done great service 
to us parents. It is as important in my home as the daily 
newspaper. 

Thanks for your devotion to parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren everywhere. Mrs. WENDELL BUNKER 
Second vice-president, Nevada Congress of Parents and 

Teachers 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Dear Editor: 

| am sure every reader appreciates your TV evaluations, 
which are so very helpful to parents. 

{ wonder why you do not raise your voice against The 
Three Stooges. Though it is a syndicated show, it still 
should be evaluated because it is being shown on many 
screens from coast to coast, and it is just good for nothing. 
It should get off the air, and the sooner the better. 


Mrs. Epwarp BaraAs 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Note. Mrs. Baras had not yet received her February issue 
when she wrote this letter. By now she has seen the review 
ol The Three Stooges on page go. 


Dear Editor: 

“Pot Luck Supper. Schoolhouse. 7:30.” 

This announcement has become an almost uniformly 
successful formula for insuring a sizable turnout at the 
local P.T.A. meeting. Members generally seem to agree as 
to the effectiveness of pot luck in promoting a spirit of 
good fellowship. 

| do not propose to question the palatability of pot luck 
suppers. I am concerned, however, over the way in which 
the pot luck philosophy is invading the financing of the 
public schools and, despite clearly stated national policies, 
P.T.A. programs. More specifically, the still prevalent prac- 
tice of P.T.A. groups in raising money to buy a variety of 
school equipment—audio-visual aids, library books, play 
ground equipment, and so on—merits careful scrutiny. 

In the first place, school programs, to be effective, must 
be planned with a long-range perspective. Obviously, avail- 
able facilities and equipment figure significantly in such 
planning. But P.T.A. contributions by their very nature 
are unpredictable, and cannot be anticipated when plans 
are being made. 

In the second place, if the school patrons feel that cer- 
tain equipment and facilities should be part of the educa- 
tional program, it would seem reasonable to assume they 
want them used effectively. Effective use is also a result of 
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careful planning. In addition, if school patrons are con- 
vinced that the school needs certain equipment and fa- 
cilities, they should be willing to pay for them through the 
same channels used for financing other school material. 

Finally, pot luck financing tends to use too much P.T.A. 
time—time that could be better spent. Appropriately 
enough, P.T.A.’s could well devote more time to educating 
the community to the fiscal needs of the school, so that ade- 
quate revenues would be provided. 

Today's schools need substantial financial fare. Pot luck 
financing can provide only tidbits. 

Rosert E. CUMMINS 

Arkansas A. and M. College 
College Heights, Arkansas 


Dear Editor: 

Is it a question of “What Did Dewey Do for Education?” 
or “What Did Dewey Do to Education?” [December 1959 
National Parent-Teacher.| 

Dewey stressed learning through experimentation and 
opposed authoritarian methods. As a result there developed 
a system of overemphasis on self-expression with very little, 
if any, place for discipline. Because of the Dewey philos- 
ophy, many parents felt that they had to allow their chil- 
dren unlimited freedom of expression, even of aggressive 
expression, lest little egos be damaged. 

Dewey's pragmatic philosophy also resulted in the theory 
that truth is not absolute, merely an idea that has worked. 
Naturally if people follow this philosophy and have no 
foundation of absolute truths upon which to rely, they 
have very little mental security, no steadfast guideposts 
for living, no standards of conduct, except the whims of 
the moment. Isn't some of the apathy and irresponsibility 
we see today traceable to this line of thinking? 

Mrs. Ropert C. YUNGER 
Plano, Ilinois 


Welcome Words 
Dear Editor: 

Many thanks for the wonderful article by Eda LeShan 
in the February issue, “Healthy—and Irritating—Signs of 
Independence.” It gave me an entirely new outlook on 
my seven-year-old daughter. How true it is that a mother 
often places so much importance on having a spick-and- 
span home, rather than on being a friend to her child! The 
article offers much food for thought. 

I look forward to all the issues of the National Parent- 
Teacher and enjoy every word of them. 

Mrs. CHARLES MUEHLHAUSEN 
Secretary, Main Street P.T.A. 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
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